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To-day is, for all that we can know, the opportunity 
and the occasion of our lives. On what we say or 
‘do to-day may depend the success and complete- 
ness of our entire life-struggle. There is to us, in fact, 
no other time than to-day. The past is irrevocable. 
The future is unavailable. Only the present is ours. 
It is for us, therefore, to use every moment of to-day 
as if our very eternity were dependent on its. words 
and deeds. 


There is no-true gain in and by evil courses. It 
requires the discernment of faith to perceive this 
truth; and it requires the courage of character to 
adhere to it, at all times, as a truth. It often seems 
as if there would be an advantage in wrong-doing. 
Hence it is only by faith that a man can be always 
sure that “honesty is the best policy.” He who does 
not realize that God’s way is the only safe way, can- 
not believe that honesty is to be preferred when it 
seems to point to failure or ruin. Most men are 
ready to be honest when the good policy of honesty 
is obvious; but it is when the advantage of honesty is 
invisible that it is recognized by faith. 


It requires some ability to get money in this world; 
but, after all, it requires less ability to get money than 





it does to use it. More wisdom and more skill are 
shown in the using of money than in its accumulat- 
ing. There are men of large wealth who do not how 
to use their money, either for their own happiness, or 
for the good of their fellows. There are other men 
who show no accumulation of riches, simply because 
they have used their money wisely all the way 
along in life instead of hoarding it. There are yet 
other men who have wealth, and who know how to 
use it; and there are still others who are always with- 
out money because they have never known what to 
do with money when they had it. Money is valuable 
only for its using. He who does not give the wise 
use of money the first place in all his thoughts of 
money getting or’of money having, does not know 
the worth of money; and it matters not whether he 
has much or little of it. 


In order to be a great preacher, a man needs to be 
more than a preacher. And the wider the range of 
a preacher’s knowledge and thought and experience, 
the more power he is enabled to exhibit in his preach- 
ing, when that is the work that absorbs his energies. 
A good illustration of this truth is found in the wide 
and varied powers of the Dean of the Cathedral of 
London. Dean Church is known to many readers 
by his rare ability in the analysis and delineation of 
character. His study of Dante is a delight to lovers 
of the great poet. His lives of Spenser and Bacon 
in the English Men of Letters series have won him 
praise in their sphere. Lancelot Andrews, Pascal, 
Montaigne, and St. Anselm have had skillful treat- 
ment at his hands. Poetry, and history, and religious 
thought, and ecclesiastical literature, and sociological 
questions, have in turn seemed the chosen field of his 
intellectual labors, And all the while he has held a 


%| foremost place in the English pulpit. The article 
23 | from Dean Church on The Development of Peter’s 


Character, as given to the readers of The Sunday 
School Times, has the threefold value of exhibiting 
the writer’s power in the analysis of character, in the 
exposition of God’s Word, and in the graceful and 
vigorous presentation of thought as thought and of 
truth as truth. 


There is no time when a man has a keener eye for 
signs of injustice than when he has himself outraged 
justice, and is realizing a measure of its penalties. 
Years ago a prominent American railroad president 
betrayed his trust, raised money on a fraudulent issue 
of stock, embezzled funds by the half-million dollars, 
and then fled the country, taking more or less of his 
spoils with him. During the investigation of his 
criminal transactions, it was supposed that among 
other sums he had misappropriated a few hundred 
dollars which were not to be found ; and accordingly 
that item was included in the published statement of 
his stealings. But just here there happened to be a 
mistake; and the absconded swindler wrote from 
Europe to one of the New York dailies, protesting 
against the gross injustice which was done him in this 
suspicion. He seemed, in fact, to be less disturbed 
over his crime and its exposure, than over the slight- 
est exaggeration of, or error in, its minor details as 
passed upon by the public. And his state of mind 
illustrates the feeling of many a man as to the duty 
of others to be strictly just toward him when he has 





practically made himself an outlaw. So long as an 
evil-doer, or a foolish doer, can go on unhindered in 
his chosen course of wrong or folly, he seems to for- 
get that there is such a thing as justice; but when he 
finds himself on the public pillory, he scans every 
missile thrown at him, and if one of these be larger 
than what he now supposes to be the regulation size, 
he is disposed to grieve over this harsh world’s cruel © 
injustice. A sense of justice is a desirable trait in 
any man; but it is better that a man should exercise 
that trait in looking at his own duty to be just toward 
others, than in looking at the conduct of others when 
justice is being meted out to him for his violations 
of the right. 





CHARACTER INDICATED IN MODES OF 
THANKING. 


An expression of thanks, in the ordinary inter- 
course of life, is one of the commonest exhibits of 
natural courtesy. It is the instinctive manifestation 
of personal civility. It is both given and received 
as a matter of course, between those who are on the 
same plane, and again between those who are recog- 
nized as on very different social levels. It comes to 
the lips of the giver, and it strikes the ear of the 
receiver, a hundred times a day, without a thought, 
on the part of either, of its special meaning, or of 
its special prompting; so utterly conventional has 
its use become in every rank and walk of life. Yet 
the very word “thank ” is in its root form the same 
as “think.” It indicates a thought, or thinking; 
the having in mind, and the bearing in mind grate- 
fully, that which has called it forth. It is, in its 
primitive conception, an assurance and a pledge of 
gratitude. And because this is the root idea of 
thanks, the various conventional and unconventional 
modes of thanking are indications and expressions of 
the personal character of the one who gives the thanks, 

As in the matter of salutations, so in the matter 
of expressing gratitude, conventional forms come to 
take the place of hearty and spontaneous exhibits of 
thought and feeling. Men say “Good-by,” without 
any idea of praying “God be with you.” And they 
even say, “How do you do?” or “ How-dy-do,” or 
yet more bluntly, in some sections, “ Howdy,” with 
no intelligent purpose of an inquiry into another’s 
health ; and often without even an interrogative form 
or tone in the expression itself. Similarly, men say 
“Thank you,” or, as the bluntest and most unmean- 
ing of all tolerated forms of a civil recognition of a 
favor received, “Thanks;” without any thought of 
gratitude felt or expressed. And hereby, in the very 
absence of “thinking” in “thanking,” men disclose 
their character—or, so far, their lack of character. 

Any man who really thinks of giving thanks would 
never say “ Thanks” as an expression of his thought 
of thanks. He would want to say more than that, 
He would be sure to make the matter personal so far, 
at least, as to say “I thank you,” or “I am grateful 
to you.” And just in proportion as a thought of 
thankfulness prevails with a man will that thought 
find its expression in the words and manner of his 
thanking. It is true that thought and feeling are not 
always called for in any large measure in the ordi- 
nary intercourse of the world, either in salutations or 
in the recognition of the common civilities of life, 
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Hence it is that the conventional forms, in both cases, 

are accepted as current counters to take the place of 
real coin. Thus it is, for example, that the abbrevi- 
ated form “Thanks” has come to be employed so 
widely as a sufficient recognition of the ordinary 
minor ministries of a servant. There is no intention 
of showing an exceptional degree of thought or feel- 
ing in such a matter. Thus it is, also, in the more com- 
mon courtesies between strangers, as when a gentleman 
gives another the precedence as the two come together 
at the doorway of a public building, or as they meet 
on a crowded pavement; or as when a gentleman 
picks up a handkerchief or a fan which a lady near 
him has dropped, and hands it to her, touching his 
hat as he does so. The simple word “Thanks,” in 
either instance, is designed quite as much to show the 
good breeding of the one who utters it, as it is to 
show any gratitude to the one to whom it is uttered. 
Even in a matter like this the exceptional character 
of a man or of a woman will be sure to show itself, 
by a departure from the purely conventional forms 
which “ society ” has prescribed, in an expression of 
thanks which clearly shows thinking; but exceptional 
character is not to be looked for on every side. 
If, however, a gentleman rises from his seat in a 
crowded street-car in order to allow a lady to take 
it, it would indicate a lack of true womanly thought- 
fulness and consideration on her part for her to say 
simply “Thanks; ” as she might say to a hotel waiter 
who handed her a glass of water at the table. A 
special act of self-denial like that of the gentleman 
in a case like this, calls for a thoughtful recognition 
of the service by the lady; and her character is indi- 
cated by her manner and words in the premises, 

But it is at those times when there would seem to 
be a clear cause of personal gratitude, that character 
is most plainly indicated in the manner of thanking. 
Real thankfulness, as a result of real thoughtfulness, 
will never be satisfied with mere conventional forms 
of expression. It must show itself as itself; not as 
other people expect it to be exhibited. And it is 
when an exceptional token of loving interest in 
another is received and acknowledged as if it were 
an ordinary courtesy, or as if it were on the same 
plane with the customary gifts on a wedding occa- 
sion, on a birthday, or at the Christmas season, that 
the heartiest words of formal thankfulness must be 
recognized by the receiver, and be felt by the giver, 
as out of place and utterly insufficient. When the ser- 
vice rendered is a service which he who does it would 
never be expected to render in the ordinary round 
of social courtesies, or when the gift bestowed is one 
which must have cost the giver toilsome effort, or 
manifest self-denial, it would be almost heartless to 


acknowledge it in set phrases of conventional thanks. | 


And here it is that character shows itself in the dis- 
cerning of the true measure of the service or the gift, 
and in the expression of the corresponding measure of 
thanks for it. 

It requires character to see when the thanks are 
due to the spirit which prompted the service or the 
gift, rather than for the service or the gift itself. If 
the service or the gift be the chief thing proffered and 
accepted, then, indeed, a due proportion of hearty 
words of thanks will meet the case. But if the ser- 
vice or the gift of the hour be a simple indication of 
a spirit which would find no limit but opportunity 
and ability, in the same direction, then the thinking 
of the receiver must find its expression in thankings 
which are unconventional, and which transcend the 
bounds of ordinary forms of speech. Many a full 
heart has been hurt by the very freeness of thanks 
for a service or a gift which has evidently been looked 
at only in the light of its intrinsic value; when that 
same heart would have been made joyous by seeing 
that the receiver so fully appreciated the motive of 
the giver or doer as to be unable to return any other 
thanks than a speechless, tearful look. 

To lay special emphasis upon the minor element in 
a subject of thanks, and to ignore or to undervalue 
the more important factor in that subject, is to indi- 
cate a lack of character, and to disappoint accordingly 








the one to whom the thanks are rendered. If, for 
example, it were found necessary to secure new life’s 
blood by transfusion, as a means of rescuing one from 
death, and a friend should instantly bare his arm to 
the lancet, and sit by the bedside of the patient while 
the transfer of his heart’s blood was made for the 
other’s benefit, what would be thought of a patient 
who should look up at the close of the operation and 
say to his self-surrendering friend, “I thank you for 
your kindness in helping me at this time. You are 
very good to have delayed attention to your business 
for this half-hour for the sake of assisting me;” or 
“T’m very much obliged to you for this gift of a pint 
of blood, and I shall remember it gratefully”? Yet 
there is a great deal of that kind of thanking in the 
world, where the mere time taken for the service ren- 
dered, or the mere worth of the material gift bestowed, 
is made prominent in the expression of thanks, while 
the stintless devotion of the loving one seems unrec- 
ognized in its pre-eminence. This sort of thanking it 
is that would prompt one to say, in bitterness of dis- 
appointment, with Wordsworth : 
“T’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning. 
Alas! the gratitude of man 
Hath oftener left me mourning.” 

Yet there is, in this world, thanking which shows 
thinking—and feeling which is deeper than thinking; 
and which also shows the exceptional character of 
the thinking and feeling thanker. And nothing in 
human experience is more grateful to the heart of one 
who gives to or who does for another gladly, than 
thanks which are thus discriminatingly and heartily 
appreciative. A son has planned a surprise gift to 
his mother at a cost of some self-denial. When she 
sees the gift, she also, with a mother’s insight, sees 
its prompting and its history; and, turning instantly 
from the gift, she throws her arms lovingly about hér 
son, and says: “ My dear, dear boy, how good this is 
of you!” How cold alongside of such thanking as 
this would be the warmest words of conventional 
thanks for the gift as a gift! A man has given 
himself in unreserved devotedness to a political 
canvass in behalf of a candidate whom he loves 
and honors without limit or measure. His labors 
are such as money could not buy, and as only 
boundless love could prompt. At the close of the 
successful canvass, the candidate gives his hearti- 
est thanks to all ordinary workers in his behalf. 
At last he turns to this friend ; and, instead of thank. 
ing him as he has thanked the others, he says with well- 
ing heart and trembling voice: “ You I cannot thank. 
To proffer you thanks would seem to intimate that 
your loving service could be measured. But you have 
made this canvass your own; and I feel that you have 
been the real winner in it quite as truly as I have, 
You seem to me to be a part of my very self in all 
this. I am too grateful to thank you.” And that is 
simply an exhibit of high character in thanking. 
Wherever there is any such measure of character as 
that, there will be measurably such thanking as that. 

Whenever there is thinking in a man’s thanking of 
his fellow-man or of God, the character of the think- 
ing thanker will show itself in the unconventional 
expression of thanks, and in the direction of those 
thanks toward the giver as a giver, rather than toward 
his gifts as gifts. So it is that our character shows 
itself in our prayers to God, and in our acknowledg- 
ments of the loving service of any to whom we ought 
to be grateful. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There was never a time when Hebrew studies were 
of more general interest among Christians than to-day. 
Nor was there ever a time when the biblical studies of 
Christian scholars had wider interest among the Jewish 
people than at present. An illustration of both these 
phases of truth is found in the interest manifested by 
Christians and Jews alike in the light thrown on the 
current Bible lessons, in the columns of The Sunday 
School Times, by prominent writers of Jewish birth and 
of Christian faith. Thus, for example, the Rev. Dr. 
Jastrow, a well-known Jewish clergyman of Philadel- 





phia, takes exception.to some of the statements of the 
Rev. Ezra Isaac, as follows: 
THE EpIToR oF THE SunDAY ScHOOL TIMES: 

Knowing that you value truth above all things, I take the 
liberty of correcting a few mistakes made by the Rev. Ezra 
Isaac in your issue of December 31. 

Mr, Isaac says: ‘‘ Whereas Rashi (A. D. 1040), speaking of 
this [the second] psalm, says: ‘Our rabbis of blessed memory 
have expounded it of the King-Messiah; but as to the literal 
sense, and for the sake of answering heretics. (that is, Chris- 
tians], it is proper to interpret it of David himself’ ” 

I have consulted three independent editions of Rashi to the 
Psalms, among them one by Buxtorf in his Biblia Magna of 


% the year 379 (1619), in none of which the words “and for the 


sake of answering heretics” are to be found. On the margin, 
however, of my Buxtorf edition, I find a written annotation by 
one who carefully underscored all possible Messianic allusions 
in Bible or commentaries, stating that the words “ and for the 
sake of answering the heretics” are to be met with in some 
edition or editions, to which is added a reference to Rashi to 
Psalm 21:2. There we read as follows: ‘Our teachers have 
expounded it [as referring] to the King-Messiah, but it is proper 
also to expound it [as referring] to David himself, as a reply to 
the Minim [heretics] who denied him [David]; for he wrote this 
psalm after he had taken Bathsheba;” that is tosay, there were 
those who, after his having committed that sin, would no longer 
recognize David as the King-Messiah appointed bythe Lord. 

Now, it is clear from the context that Rashi in this case did 
not mean Christians by the word “ Minim.” It is furthermore 
evident that the words “and for the sake of answering the 
Minim,” in Rashi to Psalm 2, were, in some editions, inserted 
from Psalm 21, and meant to convey the same allusion to people 
who denied David’s divine authority as the King-Messiah, 

It is almost needless to remark. that the rabbis, wherever they 
believe to find Messianic allusions in the Bible,dq not mean Christ; 
yet it may perhaps not be outof place here to translate the passage 
(Suecah, 52 a) to which the Rev. Ezra Isaac refers. It reads: 

“ Our teachers have taught: The Messiah, the son of David, 
who is designated to appear [may it be] soon, in our days—the 
Lord says to him, ‘ Ask of me something, and I shall grant it 
to thee,’ ” ete. 

As to Yalkut Shimeoni, mentioned by the Rev. Ezra Isaac 
in evidence of the rabbis’ referring Psalm 2 to the King-Messiah, 
I find only the following : 

“ The sufferings [believed to precede the Messianic salvation] 
have been divided into three portions, one of them [has been 
assigned] to David and the ancestors, another to our own genera- 
tion, and the third to the (days of the] King-Messiah.” 

The same sentence, somewhat differently worded, appears in 
Midrash Tiilim (or Tehiliim), but enclosed by parenthetical 
signs; intimating an interpolation: 

It may perhaps be interesting to your readers, in this connec- 
tion, to hear the Jewish interpretation of the words, “ My son 
art thou” (Psa. 2:7), in that very Midrash Tillim: 

“* My son artthou’—here isareply to those who say, ‘ He has 
a son,’ to which you answer thus: It does not read Ben Li attah 
(a son art thou unto me), but b’ni attah, like a servant whom 
his master desires to gratify, when he says tohim: ‘I hold thee 
as dear as my son.’” 

It matters very little whether or not that interpretation is 
grammatically correct. It shows, at all events, that you must 
not look to the rabbinical literature for confirmations: of Mes- 
sianic allusions in the Bible in the Christian sense. 

Let us agree to disagree in this respect, and to agree ia be- 
lieving in the command, “ Love ye truth and peace.” 


Yours, etc., M. J. 


To these criticisms, Mr. Isaac makes this reply : 


(1.) I am fully aware that recent editions of Rashi omit 
the clause objected to by Rabbi Jastrow. But I have often 
read it in my youth, in an old, worn-out edition; and it was 
thus explained to me by my teachers, Although in my present 
condition of ill-health, I am unable to go about hunting for 
copies, yet I can do the next best thing: I have before me 
Bishop Pearson’s Exposition on the Creed (Edition, New York, 
Appleton’s, 1867). On page 207, Art. II, “ His Only Son,” 
you will find, almost verbatim, both in Hebrew and in Eng- 
lish, the words objected to. I know them to be correct, just 
as I would know, by heart, any prominent passage in Serip- 
ture. The “ written annotation,” which Rabbi Jastrow found, 
should be enough to satisfy him that there may be “some edi- 
tion or editions” in which these words can be found; though 
in less than half a century hence, when the few living wit- 
nesses have passed away, it may, not be so easy to assert it, 

(2.) As to the word Min, it is well known to scholars that 
the rabbis of our day are striving to make it mean something’ 
else rather than Christian. It is a question that I would not 
care to enter upon in few words; nor am I called upon to do 
so; for, having, from infancy, used the word “ Min,” and. the 
word “‘ Meshummad,” to denote a “ cut-off’? follower of the 
crucified Nazarene, it is too late in the day to persuade me— 
an elder—that this word does not mean what the common 
people understand by it. 

(3.) The other points hardly need a fpeane for I have no- 
where even intimated that the ancient rabbis did accept the 
Divine Sonship of our Lord as we do. On the contrary, this 
very article, in The Sunday School Times of December 31, 
1887, when carefully read, will show that I cannot’ but ‘hold 
the opposite view with regard to the ancients, 


It will hardly be questioned that there are wide differ- 
ences of opinion among Jewish scholars as to the force 
and. meaning of supposed Messianic: passages im the 
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Hebrew Scriptures. That the term Minim, as employed 
in the rabbinical writings, refers to Jews who had 
adopted the Christian faith, is certainly held by emi- 
nent Hebrew scholars. This matter is treated quite 
fully in Ferdinand Weber's System der altsynagogalen 
palistinischen Theologie aus Targum, Midrasch und Talmud 
erléutert, as edited by Professor Dr. Franz Delitzsch ; 
and the proofs there given, from the rabbinical writings, 
that it refers to the “ Jewo-Christians” who had been 
cut off from the synagogue because of their acceptance 
of the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, would seem to 
be conclusive. 








A BIRTHDAY. 
BY MARY K. A. STONE. 


Saviour! at thy hand I ask 
This one precious gift of thee :— 
Grace of self-control, to curb 
Vain impetuosity. 
Self-control that gives the life, 
Rooted deep in charity,— 
Let it master all my will, 
Clothe with strength and dignity. 


To the love that filleth all, 
Passing knowledge, passing thought, 
Breadth and length, and height and depth— 
Captive now would I be brought. 
Like a burnished chain of gold 
Love’s controlling rein must be, 
Till in heaven’s New Year I stand, 
“ Faultless’”’ for eternity. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF PETER’S 
CHARACTER. 


BY THE VERY REV. R. W. CHURCH, M.A., D.C.L., 
DEAN oF St. Pavt’s CATHEDRAL. 


In St. Peter’s First Epistle we see a man of whom we 
read a great deal in the four Gospels giving indirectly a 
distinct and characteristic picture of himselfand ofhis idea 
ofa Christian life. Inthe Gospel, and the Epistle, we see 
him speaking and showing himself at different points of 
his course. We see him at an early step of it, and also 
atalater. In both cases we see the religious man, keenly 
alive to the holy influences under which he had been 
called to pass his life. But in one part of the record he 
is immature, inexperienced, unsteady, headstrong; in 
the other, he is the same, yet not the same; he has 
ripened into the trained and self-commanding servant of 
Christ. The contrast of the one form of character to the 
other, and that which lies at the bottom of the change, 
may supply a subject for our thought. 

In the account in the Gospel we have the well-known 
features of St. Peter’s passionate and eager nafure. He 
knows that he is in the company of the great Teacher of 
truth, that the preaching of the kingdom of God has 
begun, that*he is with a Master who holds the powers of 
the unseen world for the relief and comfort of suffering 
men. He knows all this, but he is unprepared for its 
consequences. He believes, and he obeys; but he is a 
long way yet, as we know, from having mastered either 
his new calling or himself. And when things take an un- 
expected turn, his mind is thrown off its balance; he 
forgets what he has seen, and where he is, and loses his 
self-control. Christ commands him to let down the net; 
and he professes to trust the word of the great Master 
in spite of the night’s fruitless toil: “ Master, we have 
toiled all the night, and have taken nothing; neverthe- 
less, at thy word, I will let down the net.” There is mis- 
giving in the tone of merit claimed for the obedience, 
ready as it was; yet Peter was not new to the power of 
him whom he obeyed. But when the word comes true, 
as it might be expected to come true, the disciple is 
overwhelmed by the fulfillment. He was hardly pre- 
pared to believe; he is still less prepared to see. It is 
not the power of Christ. It is not the accomplishment 
of that word which Peter avowedly acted on. It is not 
that in very truth he is in that high and awful Presence 
which he has owned. But the shock of reality is too 
much for him. The neighborhood of that holy One, 
though he is the Lord of mercy and love, comes home to 
his mind with a thrill of great horror. Perfect truth and 
perfect goodness are awful to creatures who are conscious 
of their self-deceiving, and know how much they need 
indulgence when they are judged. The sudden rush of 
feeling which made Peter quail and shrink from him 
who had chosen him was most natural. He said what is 
the first thing that comes to the lips of man when the 
creature, in its helplessness and faultiness, suddenly feels 
itself before the eternal Purity. He said what was natural; 
but he said what showed how far he still was from hay- 
ing learned the lesson of an apostle of Christ. He ought, 





in all deep humility, yet, to have been able to face, to 
trust, that divine Holiness. He ought to have remem- 
bered that power and love go together in God; that God 
does not reveal himself to drive men from him; that 
man is saved by being brought near to his Maker. The 
surprise, the amazement, the terror, were spontaneous, 
instinctive. Ignorant and confused as he was, it was a 
real proof of his unaffected devotion and reverence; but 
it was a proof, too, that he was still a stranger to his 
Master’s thought and spirit; that he had not yet meas- 
ured, even in their beginnings, the awful purposes of grace 
which had brought his Master here; it showed how un- 
furnished he was with power over himself, and with 
steady thought to put their true meaning in the things 
which he met with; how liable to be discomposed, thrown 
out, and driven into hurried and unbecoming ways, when 
taken unawares by the trials of his service. They show 
the quickness, the depth, the genuineness, of his religious 
feeling; but they show, too, how much it wanted of dis- 
cipline and ripeness. 

Here, then, we have St. Peter as we see him through- 
out the Gospels: sensitive, whole-hearted, self-forgetting, 
devoted, little counting the cost, but little taking in con- 
sequences; soon raised up, and soon cast down; eager 
to confess, eager to promise, lightly moved to change; 
quick to question, quick to strike, quick, also, to panic- 
denial; with springs of faith and duty, but not yet 
taught to measure his words, to rule his impulses, to try 
and to fathom his own thought, to take in the true pro- 
portions of the scene in which he was called to act his 
part. Wesee one who, under different governance, might 
have been a very different man. We see one who, in his 
easily aroused and impetuous enthusiasm, had in him the 
element of the fierce Galilean zealot, for whom he was 
once mistaken; one of those men who, by the tremen- 
dous fanaticism of a religious war, were to teach a new 
lesson to the conquerors of the world. 

When we turn to the Epistle, we have this same man 
speaking at a much later time,—the same, yet another ; 
for between the two times had passed the things which 
have made the world different,—the cross, the resurrec- 
tion, the day of Pentecost. Christianity had been 
preached to the nations of the Gentiles, and Peter had 
been a foremost preacher of it. No man could be the 
same who had shared in such a change. He is changed 
indeed. What strikes us in such # passage as his 
“ Sanctify the Lord God in your hearts,” is the tone given 
to it, by the writer’s calm, steady sense, of the value of 
plain goodness and thorough Christian duty; of asimple, 
loving life, bright with concord, with sympathy, with 
courtesy, with self-restraint and kindness, passed under 
a continual confidence in God. They are the words of 
balanced and secure and happy earnestness,—happy in 
having found the great secret of peace; happy in the 
quiet assurance with which the mind has learned to meas- 
ure it against all other things. The familiar household 
maxims of ancient piety ring in the writer’s memory, 
and come to his lips, to describe the old-fashioned but 
ever-new foundation of a blessed life. Long ago,—long 
before the great Master had come,—the chant of the 
Psalmist was still, “He that will love life and see good 
days,”’—to love his life, to delight in living, to find his life 
a dear blessing, and nota burden to be kated,—“ et him re- 
frain his tongue from evil, and his lips that they speak no 
guile. The eyes of the Lord are on the righteous, and 
his ears are open to their prayers.” The whole Epistle is 
in the same key. More than on any other book of the 
New Testament, there is, as it seems to me, sunshine 
resting on it throughout. Commonly what we here call 
sunshine does not rest on those gracious and consoling 
but awful pages. Light there is indeed; but it is the 
light of a world that needs no sunshine such as ours. 
But through St. Peter’s Epistle there seems to me 
to reign a buoyant gladness of religion, setting at 
defiance the dark and evil days around, and not so 
much struggling against trouble as not feeling its 
strain, or casting it off without effort under the spring of 
a temper which habitually ‘“‘ delighted itself in God’s 
great goodness.” Jt was that fresh gladness which is 
seen nowhere else except in some of the bursts of joy in 
the Psalms about the works and government of God, 
with which the soul could not “ be sorry; for the joy of 
the Lord was its strength.” St. Paul rejoiced; but St. 
Paul’s was the stern joy of a man whose heart was set on 
the conquest of the world for Christ; who felt, and 
exulted in feeling, that conquest needs sacrifice; who 
thought no sacrifice too great for it; and every line of 
St. Paul tells of the suffering and anxious spirit, sure, 
indeed, of triumph in the end, but feeling all the loss 
and all the cost of it now. But with St. Peter the tri- 
umph isalready. Of course, he too looks from the present 
to the future. There is indeed “the inheritance, incor- 





ruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not away, 
reserved in heaven” for Christians; but Christians, 
with him, are they who, “though they have not seen Jesus 
Christ, yet love him; in whom, though now they see him 
not, yet, believing, they rejoice with joy unspeakable and 
full of glory; receiving the end of their faith, even the 
salvation of their souls.” There is the “ exceeding joy,” 
—joy without a cloud or doubt; and, combined with it, 
exceeding soberness, equable, quiet, bent on meeting 
with comprehensive and vigilant conscientiousness all 
the claims of life, high or homely. The combination is 
most characteristic, and it presents itself as following on 
the most astonishing shock ever given to men’s ideas and 
prospects, and, as we see from the Epistle itself, in 
days of the utmost outward trouble. But the ill-usage 
and hardship of every day seem to sit lightly on that 
sustained and steady gladness. “Don’t think about 
it;” “Think it not strange; ” “‘ Cast all your care upon 
God;” “It is better to suffer for well-doing than for 
evil-doing;” “ Let not trouble disturb your soberness, 
your seriousness, your watchfulness,”—this is the tone 
of unruffled and high-hearted courage with which he 
bids those who have been “ bought with the precious 
blood” and “ born of the incorruptible seed,” abide what- 
ever may meet them in the world, and wait the end. 

The old marks of the apostle’s religious temper—excite- 
ment, haste, impatience—have disappeared. Firmness is 
there, and all thestrong energy of living faith. Theold man 
has preserved the young man’s joyous heart; but with it 
there is an evenness, a composure of mind, which em- 
braces the compass of its circumstances, and has become 
equal to them. The accidents of an eventful, and not 
always perfect, service, have trained and subdued, but 
not broken or saddened, that high spirit. St. Peter 
appears eminently as the “ strengthener of his brethren,” 
—strengthening them by the serenity and deep gladness 
which he breathes round him; strengthening them by 
the manly seriousness with which he views the trials and 
tasks of all their lives, from the master to the slave, and 
which dictates his last with a blessing: “‘ May the God 
of all grace, who hath called us to his eternal glory by 
Christ Jesus, after ye have suffered awhile, himself make 
you perfect, stablish, strengthen, settle you.” 

What was the secret of this great change? What 
was it that transformed that easily moved and unsteady 
zeal, which threatened a dangerous and unhealthy fu- 
ture, into the even-minded, wise-hearted temper of 
Christian faith, so settled in its joy and in its duty? 
Of course, many things concurred in Peter’s history: 
there were all its strange passages, all the divine teach- 
ings he had come under, all the sights of unearthly love 
and judgment, all the gracious influences which had 
encompassed him; mistakes and corrections, falls and 
recoveries, leading him step by step to greater height 
and completeness. Of course, he had the first-fruits of 
the spirit of holiness and grace, making all things new. 
But what was the great governing principle of life which 
he had learned? Surelywe are not wrong in looking for 
it in that comprehensive counsel which the Apostle gives 
to those who, in a world protected, as they believe, guided, 
redeemed of God, have to do, or, if need be, to suffer hia 
will, conscious, in either case, of his blessing: “ Sanctify 
the Lord God'in your hearts.” 

These words mean, I suppose, as we should express it 
in our way of speaking: Realize continually what God 
is: what you mean, and what is the truth, when you 
name, in open speech, or in the depths of your thought, 
the great name of God,—of him with whom you have 
to do, and in whom you hope. Grasp the thought, and 
make it a living one, and keep it by you, how wonderful 
he is in his heights, in his depths, in what he reaches to, 
in what he has respect to; how true, how holy and 
good: the simplest of commonplaces, the most inex- 
haustible of truths. Make a sacred place in your soul, 
where you may have the presence of Him who made you 
and all things, and recognize him, and worship in spirit 
and in truth “the high and lofty one that inhabiteth 
eternity, whose name is holy, who dwells in the high 
and holy place; with him also that is of a contrite and 
humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and 
to revive the heart of the contrite ones.” “ Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God of hosts.” Shrink not from its 
overwhelming significance; be content with nothing 
less: for in all its unutterable awfulness, it is yet the 
one stay and satisfaction of the soul. God is mighty, 
and we are weak; God is holy, and we are sinners; yet 
fear not to face the truth, for he meant us to know it, 
and by its light to live. “Depart from me, for I ama 


sinful man, O Lord;” so had Peter once shrunk from 
the certainty of what God is, when suddenly it flashed 
upon him. He had learned better now. He had learned 
to bear, in all its intense truth, the thought of the 
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Father’s holiness, along with the imperfections and in- 
completeness of men, He had learned to make it at 
once the most customary, and the most solemnly rev- 
erenced of thoughts. “Sanctify the Lord Godin your 
hearts.” 

It is a wonderful time in the soul’s history, when 
from words with dulled and worn-out meaning it rises 
to a glimpse, dim perhaps, yet certain, of what the words 
really mean; rises from the narrow and entangled de- 
bates by which we grope our way under the conditions 
of our existence here, to think and feel, as we ought, 
however imperfectly, of him who is above all time, of 
Almighty God “as he is.” A new impulse is given, a 
new course begins, a new view opens of all things, of 
the world, of life, of action, of duty; it ought to be a 
larger and deeper one, more cheerfully and thoroughly 
practical, more kindly, more generous, more wise; it 
cannot but be a more solemn one, and more full of grave 
import. Under it, mind and soul are enlarged; and, in 
turn, their needs become higher. When it comes upon the 
mind, asa truth which “can be felt,” that the Most High 
isand must be,—when from a great word or even thought 
he passes into the very person of the living God,—then 
the vision of his reality reveals itself in the secret places 
and secret moments of thought and emotion, things are 
changed; and then, as the soul grows under this high 
consciousness, it cannot do with its old ways, it must 
reach after ever worthier and more adequate conceptions 
of his greatness, purer and more severely true under- 
standing of all that is involved when it names his name, 
-~of the infinite combination of clearness and mystery,— 


. Clearness as the sun, and mystery unfathomable ; of power, 


as we see it in the laws and works of the universe; of 
righteousness and love and pitying help for men, as we see 
them in “ the only begotten Son who hath declared the 
Father.” They are thoughts which cannot be exhausted. 
They are of that wisdom which promises that “ they that 
eat me shall yet be hungry, and they that drink me shall 
yet be thirsty.” The soul which has once caught sight 
of them needs them always; it needs to have Him always 
before it, to live under his presence, to be guided by 
his eye. 

This is at the bottom of that religion which kindled 
St. Paul and refined St. Peter. To be able to bear that 
is the only worthy thing to think of God; to receive his 
awful image, as far as we can receive it, according as the 
truth casts it upon our minds; to bear its searching and 
piercing yet more exalting and consoling brightness ; 
not to try to distort or cloud or soften it, or to substitute 
anything of our own for it, but to accept it as it is given 
us; “with open face,” as St. Paul says, “to behold, as 
in a glass, its glory;” to open our whole being to its 
power andclaims. This is what makes religion a living 
force, and, at the same time, governs, controls, calms, 
steadies it,—this central hold of the thought of God,— 
when, beyond saying and thinking what is true and 
worthy about God, a man with awe, and yet with joy 
and trust and love, meets him in his heart, and owns him 
there,—owns him in his incomprehensible immensity, 
and yet also in his certain goodness and loving-kindness 
tomen, That is what, I suppose, St. Peter meant when 
he bids us “sanctify the Lord God [the Lord Christ] 
in our heart.” That is what, I suppose, St. Paul meant 
when he taught how the Spirit of God, drawing aside the 
veil, helps man to recognize as his Father the Father of 
the only begotten Son, the eternal Father of spirits. 
“Ye have not received the spirit of bondage again to 
fear; but ye have received the spirit of adoption, whereby 
we cry, Abba, Father. The Spirit itself beareth witness 
with our spirit, that we are the children of God.” 

Landon, England, 





SINCERITY AND TRUTH. 
BY JOEL SWARTZ, D.D. 


When a man speaks out of the abundance of his 
heart, he will be heard, even if he does not speak wisely 
or truly. If he speak ever so wisely and well, yet only 
from the lip, there will be so much of the mere sound of 
brass and of the tinkling cymbal in it, that it will pass 
for little. It is not enough to speak sincerely; one 
must also speak truly. No depth or earnestness of 
conviction can be a substitute for truth, or atone for the 
mischief of believing a falsehood. So far is this from 
the case, that, on the contrary, in proportion as a man 
sincerely holds a mistaken or erroneous belief in his 
mind, in that proportion is he endangered by it. So 
long as he thus believes is he under the power of his 
delusion, and averse to the arguments that else might 
dispel it. Sincere zealots for error have led God’s saints 
to martyrdom, and thought they were doing him ser- 
vice, Paul did not excuse himself for the sin which 
was in his fanatical persecution of the saints, though 





he did it “ignorantly in unbelief.” So far as the pur- 
pose was concerned, he did it in good conscience; but 
his conscientiousness did not change the moral character 
of his act. He regarded himself after his conversion as 
the chief of sinners, even though he now had obtained 
mercy. It was his deep sincerity and intense honesty of 
conviction, that made him the dreadful scourge he was. 
In proportion, therefore, as a wrong conviction is sin- 
cerely held, does the error of it become mischievous 
and dangerous. 

But while sincerity is no substitute for truth, to profess 
truth without sincerity is hypocrisy. It is possible to 
hold the truth in unrighteousness, and even to “ preach 
Christ not sincerely ” but with a sinister or selfish intent. 
Those hypocrites and murderers who went out to tempt 
Christ about the tribute money spake noble words to him 
and true: “ Master, we know that thou art true, and 
teachest the way of God in truth, neither carest thou for 
any man: for thou regardest not the person of men.” 

This was about equal to Peter’s noble confession: 
“Thou hast the words of eternal life,” but how different 
the moral value and power of thetwo expressions! “ Lying 
lips are an abomination to the Lord,” but it is still not 
enough with him that they speak the truth. ‘ Behold, 
thou desirest truth in the inward parts.” The right rela- 
tion is the heart sincere and the lips which speak no 
guile, The soul which knows the truth, but holds it in 
unrighteousness, or sincerely holds a lie for the truth, has 
a broken wing, and cannot rise. Truth andsincerity are 
its equal and necessary pinions. On these it ascends to 
God. Truth is the objective and unchangeable certainty, 
though all men should be liars, But if the soul looks at 
it with an evil eye, “the whole body is full of darkness,” 
The colored glass held before the eye does not change 
the light, but the eye that looks through it sees all things 
modified by its hue. Insincerity is a colored glass, It 
spreads its inner lie over all things. The man who loses 
his confidence in human nature, and believes all men 
knaves or hypocrites, has taken his lesson from his own 
heart, and sees through the medium of his own soul, 

He who judges by the appearance merely, wants true 
insight and a wise discrimination; but he who deems all 
appearances deceitful, and nothing true, isa much more 
unwise and unfortunate man, Better is it to trust too far, 
and be disappointed, than to be universally suspicious and 
lose all faith, I would rather have the charity that be- 
lieveth all things than to say in my haste that “all men 
are liars.” Yet to have the charity that rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but in the truth, with the discretion that is aware 
of deceitful error, and seeks to avoid it, is a better practical 
wisdom. It is the serpent’s wisdom, blended with the 
harmlessness of the dove. Sincerity is the pure honey 
(sine cera) without the opacity and baseness of the sus- 
pended wax. Itis the soul’s “sweetness and light.” It 
is the primary necessity for all true spiritual vision. 
“ Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God.” 
Insincerity is abeamintheeye. He whois thus afflicted 
may see a mote in his brother’s eye, but he is not in a 
condition to help him, 

The physician who will not or cannot help himself has 
a poor chance of gaining the confidence of others. The 
preacher, teacher, or parent, who is not a witness or an 
example of the lessons commended, is a hindrance and 
stumbling-block. There isone question which every one 
can solve for himself; thatis, Am Isincere? Another may 
be more or less in doubt: Is this true? He who has the 
affirmative for the first can wait for the second. “The 
meek will he guide in judgment: and the meek will he 
teach his way.” 





AMONG THE FELLAHS IN EGYPT. 
BY SARA LEE. 


The American Mission in Egypt is under the charge 
of the United Presbyterian Church, and as we had 
brought letters from Dr. Dales, the secretary of that 
Board, we were received with open arms and hearts. 
For nine years this noble little band of missionaries 
watered the dry stump, in the land of the Pharaohs, 
seemingly to no purpose; but of late their success has 
been surprising. And there is now in the heart of Cairo, 
just opposite Shepheard’s Hotel, and overlooking the 
lovely Ezbekiyeh Gardens, a handsome stone building, 
erected by the Khedive himself for the Mission, at a 
cost of £15,000. In the centre is a church, while the 
two wings are for a boys’ and a girls’ school, and apart- 
ments for the missionaries. The pupils number several 
hundred day scholars, and nearly one hundred boarders. 
It is attended by Mohammedan as well as Coptic and 
Christian children, which shows how the middle wall 
of partition is breaking down; for the jealousy of the 
Muslim has been so great, that nothing short of the 
Khedive’s example in having his own daughter taught 





English would have produced such a revolution; and 
to obtain the secular education they must submit to the 
religious training; so the seed is sown. And, as every- 
where else, through the children is gained access to the 
mothers; so the Bible women and the missionary ladies 
go on their rounds from house to house, and from vil- 
lage to village, teaching and preaching. It is mostly 
among the lower classes now; the harems as yet have 
been rarely opened to them, though we hope that day 
will come soon. Through the kindness of some friends, 
I had several peepg into those sacred precincts. But in 
the Fellahin villages around the city, the. missionary is 
a welcome visitor. ia 

Egypt is not now, as formerly, one vast lake during 
the inundation; the overflow is conducted into a net- 
work of canals and reservoirs, and the water is distrib- 
uied as required, and carefully husbanded; engineers 
are appointed to see that there is no loss or waste, and 
high embankments are thrown up to keep the waters 
within. bounds. So when Miss Connor and I started 
out on the little donkeys which are the street-cars of 
Egypt, with Sitt Far-a-sena, the native Bible woman, 
as our guide, to visit the village of Ghezireh, we never 
thought of experiencing any difficulty in getting there, 
though the Nile was higher than it had been for years. 

Out of the Bab el Nasr we rode on into the open, 
After the long, hot summer days, the freshness of the 
autumn morning, and the delicious coolness of the 
water breezes were delightful, It was just seven when 
we left the Mission, and we should reach the village in 
an hour and a half at most.. Our route lay on top of a 
high embankment, running alongside of one of the 
numerous canals that intersect the city, and a more 
lovely scene cannot be imagined; the water was even 
with the high embankment, and the swiftly moving 
stream placid as a mill-pond, Above, the dam glittered 
and glistened in the sunlight like molten silver, Tall 
reeds and rushes, with waving plumes, rose up out of 
the water, and above our heads hung the feathery tufts 
of the date-palm; they waved to and fro in the wind, 
and the reflection in the bosom of the stream gave back 
every leuf and twig, while just below the current made 
a swift descent with a roar like Niagara, We enjoyed 
the ride greatly, till we crossed the canal on a narrow 
bridge—then we found the embankment had proved too 
weak. for the tremendous: force that :battled- against -it. 
The road was completely submerged and lost; and all 
that was left for us to do, was to pick our way across 
freshly ploughed ground that chanced to be high enough 
to be only partially covered. 

Donkeys are uncertain little animals, whether it is 
the breed, or whether it is the want of care; but there 
is a shakiness about their forelegs that causes a constant 
uneasiness lest they may fall with you,—as happened to 
me in the streets of Cairo,—that is not conducive to tran- 
quillity when one is riding through a loblolly of mud — 
and water. While we were in the middle of the fields, 
the Fellahin laborers who were working there saw us, 
and rushed up with a torrent of words and gesticula- 
tions, and we found they objected to our riding across 
their fields; we would spoil their crops, they said, the 
seed had just been sowed. So we compromised by dis- 
mounting, and walking over a narrow causeway that 
had been thrown over the submerged district, and leav- 
ing the little animals to be dragged or driven through 
the flooded parts. For myself, it was a relief to.be on 
terra firma again, after the slipping and sliding we had 
endured for so long. The Bible woman who was our 
guide had only been to the place once before, some years 
ago; and the face of the country had been so changed by 
the inundations that she missed the landmarks, and we 
lost our way. The sun came blazing down upon us; 
the day grew hot and sultry. It was not till nearly 
noon, that, tired and worn out, we reached our destina- 
tion, only to find the Coptic woman, in whose house 
we expected to hold our meeting, was away from home. 
She had quarreled with her husband, and gone to her 
own people, there to remain till her husband should be 
brought to terms, and go and bring her back. I asked 
if that often happened, and they said, “Oh, yes! very 
often.” They asked if she had not taken refuge with 
us, and whether we were come as peacemakers. 

We were much disappointed at net finding Sitt Guingar 
at home; but the other inmates of the court and house, 
all of them Mohammedans, received us with true Orien- 
tal hospitality, brought us water to bathe our faces, 
fanned us with huge fans made of ostrich feathers, and 
gave us refreshments of dates, baked lemons, and coffee, 
in the queer little finjans, which hold about two thimbles 
full. It is very unlike our coffee, but is hot, sweet, and 
strong, and I became quite fond of it. 

- We told them the object of our visit was to teach them 
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about the Christ who came to save women, and to read 
to them from God’s own Word. About twenty-five 
women and children gathered in the court; and one old 
blind man, who had been sitting outside the gate, came 
in to hear, and to give his comments, Our lesson was 
Luke 15, and the parables were listened to with eager 
interest, especially the one of the Prodigal Son. The old 
man seemed much impressed, and said: “ It is beautiful. 
Your words and your book are good.” “They are not 
my words,” said Miss Connor. “They are God’s own 
words, and the whole book is God’s letter to you.” 

She told them she would like to come over and hold 
meetings with them at regular times, as they were too 
far off to come to the mission. The women seemed 
pleased, but said: “ We don’t know anything, and we 
are too old to learn. We have heard of your work 
in the city, but it is to teach the little ones. What have 
mothers with families and household cares to do with 
learning?” 

We told them they were not too old. Many of them 
were not fifteen, though they were all, as they said, 
mothers. We told them, too, of the mothers who were 
taking lessons from us in different quarters of the city, 
and in different parts of the land. There was one old 
woman whom I had noticed particularly as wearing a 
green turban, the prophet’s own color, which denoted a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. She had been sitting with head 
bowed down on her breast ; now she raised it, and, fixing 
her piercing black eyes on Miss Connor, said: 

“You say that your Christ came to save women. I 
have been five times to Mecca and kissed the holy stone; 
and if I go twice more, as I mean to do, I shall have a 
place in Paradise as good as that of a man.” 

“See how much better our God is,” said Miss Connor. 
“We don’t have to go on a long journey—only just take 
him at his word, and believe what he says—to have a 
place in heaven as good as that of a man.” 

“It’s an easy way if it was only true,” returned the 
old woman; “for oh! but the other is a weary road.” 

One’s heart goes out to these poor, ignorant, neglected 
women, and Miss Connor said she would go again to tell 
the gospel of good news, and try to bring some comfort 
into their dreary lives; for surely they are the ones in 
the prison-house of darkness for whom Christ was 
anointed to open the doors, Our visit was not at all 
what we had expected it to be, but we trust some seed 


may have been sown that will yet bear fruit to the Mas- 
ter’s glory. 





OUR LAPSED PUPILS. 
BY JAMES L. PHILLIPS, M.D., OF MIDRAPORE, INDIA. 


One of the most interesting sessions of the, Calcutta 
Missionary Conference, several years ago, was devoted 
to “ Lapsed Converts ;” and full twoscore men and women 
from America, England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, and 
Germany; with several of “ India’s own,” gave two hours 
of that monthly meeting to the free, full discussion of 
how to reach and bring back the sheep who had strayed 
from the good Shepherd’s fold, and how to hold on to 
them when they are back. In some parts of heathen- 
dom, where missions have been planted for twenty years 
or more, there may be found quite a community of these 
lapsed converts who have fallen from their Christian 
state into the old sins of theirearly days; and how hard 
it is to move such, every missionary knows too well. 

The Sunday-schools of America have many lapsed 
pupils. Some of them cannot be found, perhaps, but 
many of them can be found, and should be searched 
for at once. How many of them are now in our state 
institutions |! An English writer reports that full half of 
the inmates of a certain prison he visited had been Sun- 
day-school scholars. This is my twelfth month as 
chaplain of the state institutions of Rhode Island, and 
during the year I have found in our prison, jail, house of 
correction, alms-house and reform schools for boys and 
girls, scores of children and young people who once 
belonged to Sunday-schools in this and other states. 
And if anything can be sadder than just this statement, 
it is the fact that many of these wayward pupils were 
not looked for promptly when they first left the Sunday- 
school. : 

That word “left” reminds me of what one of Ameri- 
ca’s foremost Sunday-school men said at our state con- 
vention the other day. One of his teachers had a bright 
Norwegian boy in the class, and, missing him one day, 
the superintendent examined the class-book, and found 
this word “left” written against his name. Ascertain- 
ing his street and number, the superintendent searched 
till he found him away up in the attic of a tenement 
house. The boy’s mother told in broken English how 
he had fallen from the window on the pavement below, 








and showed him the swollen and bandaged head. The 
little blue-eyed sufferer seemed delighted to see his 
superintendent, and promised to come back to the school 
should he recover. Both mother and child were’ so 
pleased. by this visit that the bond that bound them to 
that Sunday-school was strengthened. Returning to the 
school, the superintendent took that class-book, and to 
that word “ left” added this,—“by a careless teacher to 
die, with a hole in his head, on the top floor of No, —— 
of —— Street.” 

Would that the history of every child that has “left” 
our Sunday-schvols were as easily disposed of as this 
one! Our lapsed pupils do not all of them die young, like 
the model Sunday-school boy and girl we hear so much 
of, nor are they so easily found and brought back. To 
multitudes I fear this “left” means vastly more, It 
stands for ruin and endless remorse; for the child that 
left the school, was left to himself, which means destruc- 
tion, and was left at last by the Holy Spirit, which 
means death eternal. The responsibility of seeking and 
saving these boys and girls rests upon their teachers. 
Better the Sunday-school that brings in and holds fifty 
children through the years of training, and sends them 
out converted and consecrated to the Master’s use, than 
the school with its five hundred pupils in Christmas 
week or at the annual picnic, and its empty seats during 
the summer months, and its dozen or more brisk outlets 
for fifty weeks, draining off the overflow of those two 
holiday seasons. 

Are we not losing in the grip what we gain in the 
grasp? Might we not profitably spend an hour of our 
state conventions next year in planning ways and means 
for reaching our lapsed pupils? And, inasmuch as “an 
ounce of prevention is better than a pound of cure,” 
might we not devote another hour to praying for skill to 
bring our pupils to Jesus’ feet, where they will be safe? 
In those wonderfully interesting Sunday-school teach- 
ers’ meetings of New York, twenty-five years ago, when 
I was a medical student at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, much used to be said about the teacher’s 
responsibility ; and I call to mind the earnest words of 
Ralph Wells, R. G. Pardee, and others, who over and 
again laid special emphasis upon the teacher’s duty to 
pray for and with his pupils, and to seek by personal and 
persevering efforts to bring them to the Saviour. Our 
Sunday-school visitors are good enough sometimes; but 
give me the teacher who every week has a class prayer- 
meeting, and whose pupils are learning and loving to 
pray. Such a teacher is the best visitor for finding a 
child who has “ left,” and for wooing and winning our 
lapsed pupils. The love of Jesus Christ beating in the 
heart, beaming in the eye, and reaching out the hand to 
help wayward boys and girls, is still more potent and 
prevailing than all our patented processes for visiting 
absent scholars. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 





THE BIG BROTHER. 
BY MRS, M. E. SANGSTER. 


It was a treat to the little Ransoms to be allowed to 
enter the big brother’s room. Indeed, it was a wonder- 
ful place, and I always used to feel highly honored when 
I had a peep into it myself. 

To begin with, Joe Ransom was a tall Sophomore at 
college, when Will and Bert were boys of nine and 
twelve. What Joe thought and did and said was there- 
fore of vast importance in the eyes of the juniors. That 
he was stroke in the college boat crew, and had carried 
off all the honors of his class in study, helped to magnify 
him in their opinion; and really the other fellows some- 
times felt as though the Ransoms were much too boastful 
of their big brother. Had nobody in town such a pos- 
session except those two? After the day, however, when 
little Eugene Peters fell into the mill-stream, and Joe 
Ransom, loitering by in tennis-shirt and knickerbockers, 
dashed into the current, and saved the boy just as he 
was sinking the fateful third time, he became the village 
hero; and every boy who belonged to Townsend Corners 
felt a thrill when the gallant rescue found its way, nobody 
could imagine how, into a great city newspaper. Just 
one line, in small type, in an obscure corner, but that 
was enough to star Joe Ransom’s name with glory, which 
was not soon to fade. 

Returning to the room, however, I want to tell you of 
a talk that went on there one evening at dusk, when 
Bert, Will, Sammy Gleason, Art Fish, and three or four 
more boys, had been looking at Joe’s collection of moths 
and butterflies, inspecting his birds’ eggs and stamps, 





and hearing him tell the story of his latest mountain 
climb. 

The clock struck eight, and Mr. Ransom, from the 
foot of the stairs, called, ‘Time for prayers, Joe!” 

“Come, boys,” said Joe, putting down the fishing- 
tackle he had been adjusting, and promptly leading the 
way. Art hung back, but Bert drew him on, and pres- 
ently they were all joining, almost before they knew it, 
in the evening hymn: 

“Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear, 
It is not night if thou be near.” 
Mrs. Ransom sat at the piano and played, her husband 
sang bass, Gertrude and Lucy supplied the soprano and 
alto, Joe’s voice was a fine baritone, and the boys each 
added something in sweetness and freshness to the melody. 

“That was charming!” said Mrs. Ransom, as the last 
note died away. “ Papa, shall we sing another hymn?” 

“Two or three, if you like,” he replied, and one 
favorite after another was asked for and sung. 

Then Gertrude read a chapter, and Mr. Ransom said 
very simply: 

“Joe, I am tired this evening. 
pray.” 

Without the least hesitation, and as simply as if he 
were speaking to some one who stood at his side, the big 
fellow made a brief prayer, after which they all went 
upstairs again to his den. ° 

Art Fish had been staying away from Sunday-school 
lately. He thought himself too large to go, now that he 
was fifteen; and, though nobody at home knew it, he 
had grown very careless about reading the Bible and 
praying. He felt ashamed and uneasy now, as the words - 
of Joe’s prayer lingered in his mind: 

“ Forgive us for everything wrong we have done this 
day. Make us kinder, truer, more gentl@ with each 
other. Keep us safely when we sleep, and may we 
waken to-morrow to be thy brave soldiers and servants.” 

Finally, Art spoke: 

“ Joe,” said he, “do you think a fellow can be a Chris- 
tian without joining the church? ” 

“ Let me get at your meaning, Art,” said Joe. “ What 
do you suppose makes anybody a Christian ? ” 

“ Believing in Christ, I suppose.” 

“Certainly. Well, what’s the next step to believing 
in any one? Isitnotowning the belief? Suppose, Art, 
that you like and believe in me, and some stranger comes 
along who knows nothing about me whatever. Would 
you be ashamed to say, ‘I think you may depend on Joe 
Ransom; he is my friend’? ” 

“What do you take me for?” inquired Art, hotly. 
“T’m not such a sneak.” 

“ Well, suppose you are in somebody’s company, and 
suddenly you hear my name mentioned slightingly, and 
the person who speaks of me gives those who listen an 
unfair impression, what then ? ” 

“ Of course, I’d speak up for you. I’m not a coward.” 

“If we were using Bible words, Art, we would say that 
you would confess me. ‘You would let everybody know 
that, as for you, you were ready to stand or fall by Joe 
Ransom, that Joe Ransom was a man you'd tie to, that 
you’d stake your life on his honor.” 

Art drew himself up proudly. 

“Trather think that states the case, old fellow,” he 
said. 

“There, then, is precisely what a Christian does when 
he joins the church. He confesses Christ before all the 
world, Just asasoldier enlists, and is not ashamed of 
his uniform, or asailor is ready to die for his flag, a 
Christian owns his Master, when he stands up and con- 
fesses him.” : 

“Then,” Joe went on, “he gets himself into such 
good company. It’s sometimes hard to fight all alone, 
but a man fights splendidly with his captain ahead of 
him, and a lot of true comrades by his side. Why, 
three or four soldiers have faced hundreds, when stand- 
ing together in astrong position, Don’t you know what 
I’m driving at?” 

Little Bert here spoke, rather timidly : 

“Mamma says there is another reason for our joining 
the church, if we love Christ.” ° 

“Yes, Bert,” said Joe. 

“Tt is,” the little fellow proceeded, “ because he told 
us to do so;” and he repeated reverently, “ Whosoever 
therefore shall confess me before men, him will I confess 
also before my Father which is in heaven.” 

Soon after the little assembly broke up; but at the 
next communion, Art united with the church. He had 
taken his place again in his class, and had shown that 
he was not ashamed to be seen engaged in Christian 
work. But when he was asked what decided him, at 
last, to take the right step, he said, “ My talk with Bert’s 
big brother, one summer evening.” 


I wish you would 
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Lxssom Torro: The King’s Followers instructed, 


# 1. The Source of Right Knowledge, vs. 13-17. 
Lzsson OvTiine: | 2. The Foundations of Christ’s Churoh,vs.18-21. 


Ee 
3. The Spirit of True Discipleship, vs. 22-28. 
LESSON CALENDAR, Gotpen Text: Whosoever therefore shall confess me before 
[First Quarter, 1888.] ee ee 
1, January 1.—Herod and John the Baptist Matt, 14: 1-12 Pa 4 
2 January &—The Multitude Fed.. Matt. 14: 13-21 3 
8. January 1&—Jesus Walking on the Sea-c..e Matt. 4:26] DATLY Home Reavras: 
4. January 22.—Jesus and the AfMICted............ressessssesrereee Matt, 15 : 21-31 M.—Matt. 16 : 13-28.. The King’s followers instructed. 
5. January 20,.—Peter Confessing Ohrist........ Matt. 16: 13-28 T.—Mark 8 : 27-88. Mark’s parallel narrative, 
6, February 5.—The Transfi Matt, 17 : 1-13 W.—Lauke 9 : 18-27. Luke’s parallel narrative. 
7. February 12.—Jesus and the Little ONEOD.....cereceeersesseeeeereee- Matt, 18 : 1-14 T,—John 6 : 60-69. Jesus the Christ, 
& February 3A Lesson on Forgiv aes Se F.—Eph. 2: 1-22. The Church’s foundation. 
%, Febroary 2.—The Rich Young Ruler, Dah, 19 9-88 $.—1 Cor. 8:1-15. Christ the foundati 
10, March 4.—Christ’s Last Journey to Jerusalem... Matt, 20 : 17-29 s. oe — 
1. March 11.—Christ Entering Jerusalem. .....ccsenccoeeese-MBtt, 21: 1-16 Matt, 7: 21-29. The only foundation. 


12, March 18.~—The Son Rejected 





sionary Lesson, Psa. 2 : 1-12. 





LESSON V., SUNDAY, JANUARY 29, 1888. 
Tittz: PETER CONFESSING CHRIST. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Matt, 16: 18-28. Memory verses, 15-17.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


Matt, 21 : 33-46 
13, March 25.—Review; or, Temperance Lesson, Gal. & : 16-26; or, Mis 





3 
LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE SOURCE OF RIGHT KNOWLEDGE, 
1. Wrong Opinions : 
Some ae sc 3... some, Elijah: and others, Jeremiah (14). 


Herod. - This is John the tist (Matt. 14 : 2). 
Others ‘said’ It rea a prophet (Mark 6: ise : 


15). 
It was said by some, .. . that Elijah had appeared (Luke 9 : 
Many of chess said, H ie bath a _— (John 10 : 20). a - 
ll. Right Opinions : 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God (16). 
Ofa ane —_ art the Son of God (Matt. 14 : 33). 
Pete: h unto him, Thou art the Christ (Mark 8 : 29). 


18 { When Jesus came into the/13 Now when Jesus came into Tho art the the Holy One of God ( (Vonn © 560). 


coasts of Cés-a-ré’a Phi-lip’p!, he 
asked his disciples, saying, Whom 
do men say that I, the Son of 
man, am? 

14 And they said, Some say that 
thouart John the Bap’tist; some, 
E-li/as; and others, Jér-e-m/i/as, or 


he asked his disciples, saying, 


whom say ye that I am? 


16 And Si/mon Péter answered art the Christ, the Son of the 


and said, Thom art the Christ, the | 17 living God. And Jesus an- 
swered and said unto him, 
Blessed art thou, Simon Bar- 
Jonah : for flesh and blood hath 
not revealed it unto thee, but 


Bon of the living God, 

17 And Jesus answered and said 
unto him, Blessed art thou, Si’mon 
Bar-ji/na: for flesh and blood 


hath not revealed # unto thee, my Father which isin heaven. 


the parts of Cesarea Philippi, 


Who do men say ' that the Son 
14 of man is? And they said, (17). 
Some say John the Baptist; 
some, Elijah : and others, Jere- | God . 
miah, or one of the prophets, | It was the good pleasure 
15 He saith unto them, But who | 25, 16). 
15 He saith unto them, But|16 say yethatIl am? AndSimon 
Peter answered and said, Thou 


the Son of God (John 11 : 27). 
- aes Teaching : 
Flesh and blood hath not revealed it wnto thee, but my Father 


All thy children shall be ta 
Unto us God revealed them 
. Shined a our hearts, to give the 

easure of God... to reveal 


ht of the Lord (Isa. 54 : 13). 
h the Spirit (1 Cor. 2°: 10). 
it (3 Cot. 4 : 6). 
his Son in me (Gal. 1. 


1 aon do een that the Son of man is?” (1) A ea) Who 


sonage ; (2) A ed estimate ; ey Win ee ie el ae ere 
the Son of men, is said to be ; ho the 
2. “Thou art the Christ, the Son Cr the living Goa. (1) The Mes. 
siahship of Jesus ; (2) The Sonship of Jesus —d) ’s fullness 


3s. Ae rehended ALA : (2) The fullness confessed. 
esh and hath not revealed it unto thee.” (1) Great 
aa La, oo) Human impartation denied ; (3) Divine dis- 
closure affirmed. 


II. THE FOUNDATIONS OF CHBIST’S CHURCE. 


but my Father which isin heaven. | 18 And I also say unto thee, that | |. Divine Purpose : 


18 And I say also unto thee, 
That thou art Péter, and upon 
this rock I will build my church; 


8 rock I will build my church; 
and the gates of Hades shall 


thou art * Peter, and upon this 


Iwill build my church (18). 
be eg see of the travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied (Isa. 


and the gates of hell shall not | 19 not prevail inst it. I will itn he + beet —_ his pnd ah nen ot from their sins Osee. 3 : 21). 


prevail against it, 

19 And I will give unto thee 
the keys of the kingdom of hea- 
ven: and whatsoever thou shalt 
bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven; and whatsoever thou 


loosed in heaven. 

20 Then charged he his disci- 
ples that they should tell no man 
that he was Jesus the Christ. 

214 From that time forth began 
Jesus to shew unto his disciples, 
how that he must go unto Je-ri’- 
sa-lém, and suffer many things 
of the elders and chief priests 
and scribes, and be killed, andbe]| the third day be raised up. 
raised again the third day. 

22 Then P@ier took him, and 
began to rebuke him, saying, Be it far from thee, Lord: this 
it far from thee, Lord: this shall | 23 shall never be unto thee. But 
not be unto thee, he turned, and said unto Peter, 

23 But he turned, and said unto Get thee behind me, Satan: 
Péter, Get thee behind me, Satan : 
thou art an offence unto me: for to me: for thou mindest not 
thou savourest not the things the things of God, but the 
that be of God,- but those that be | 24 things of men. Then said Je- 
of men. 

244 Then said Jesus unto his 
disciples, If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself, 


they should tell no man that 
he was the Christ. 


to shew unto his disciples, how 


up his cross, and follow me. 


give unto thee the keys of the 
kingdom of. heaven: and on ae loved the church, and gave himself up for it (Eph. 5 : 25). 
whatsoever thou shalt bind 
on earth shall be bound in 
heaven: and whatsoever thou | as 
shalt loose on earth shall be = Christ — I Ln ey you through the ee 
shalt loose on earth shall be| 20 loosed in heaven, Then 6 foundation o 

charged he the disciples that Twelve atin and on them twelve nageae Y" Pine 20) ave apos- 


21 From that time began ¢ Jesus 


is ros F easure to give you the kingdom (Luke 
1. Apostolic Service : 
we will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom (19). 
a wise master-builder I laid a foundation (1 as mi Pas 
apostles and pro) 
tles (Rev. 21 
Ul. Vicarious Suffering: 


He must fpiresane suffer,...and be killed, and... be 
raised up (21) 


that he must go unto Jerusa- He was wounded for our yey Ayo (Isa. 53 : 


The Son of man came. his life a Fansomn (Matt 20 : 28). 


lem, and suffer many things | Who was delivered up for our trespasses (Ro 
of the elders and chief priests anes se who gave himself a ransom for "ail (i Tha. 2:6). 
and scribes, and bekilled,and| 1. ‘ 


m this rock I will build my church.” (1) The foundation ; 


ry _ \ aed ; (3) The builder.—(1) The rock ; (2) The church; 
he Lo 


22 And Peter took him, and be-| 2, ‘The gates of Hades shall not prevail against it.” (1) Powerful 
gan to rebuke him, saying, §Be foes; (2) Fruitless assaults.—(1).The Church assailed ; (2) The 


hure ap yg 
8. ‘‘He must go, . suffer, and be killed, pad ss. 
up.” (1) Outgoing; "a Suffering; (8) Dying; (4) Risin 


III. THE SPIRIT OF TRUE DISCIPLESHIP. 


7 es gaming 


thou art a stumblingblock un- | |, Not Self-Assertive : 


Peter took him, and began to rebuke him (22). 


The rulers take counsel together, against the Lord (Psa. 2 : 2). 
If all shall be offended in thee, I will never be (Matt. 26 : 83). 


sus unto his disciples, If any | Thou shalt never wash my feet (John 13 : 8). 
man would come after me, let Who art thou that repliest against God? (Rom. 9 : 20.) 
him deny himself, and take | Il. Not Self-Pleasing : 


Let him deny himself (24). 


and take up his cross, and follow | 25 For whosoever would save his | Not as I will, but as thou wilt Ott 26 : 39). 
me . life shall lose it: and whoso- | 1 seek not mine own will (John 5: 


25 For whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it: and whosoever | 26 sake shall find it. For what 
will lose his life for my sake shall 
find it. 

26 For what is a man profited, 
if he shall gain the whole world, 


gain the whole world, and 


ever shall lose his * life for my Fam Come, 


. not to do mine own wil — 6 : 88). 
Christ also’ pleased not himself (Rom. 


shall a man be profited, if he Il. Not Life-Seeking : 


Whosoever shall lose his life for my sake shall find it (25). 


forfeit his *life? or what shall | Be not anxious for your life (Matt. 6 : 
@ man give in exchange for 


25). 
e that loseth his life for my sake shall find it apy 10 : 39). 
hosoever would save his life shall lose Att? 2%), * 


and lose his own soul? or what | 27 his*life? For the Son of man = that loveth his life loseth it (Tohn 12: 


shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul? 

27 For the Son of man shall then shall he render unto every 
come in the glory of his Father man according to his’ deeds. 
with his angels; and then he | 28 Verily I say untoyou, There be 
shall reward every man accord- some of them that stand here, 
ing to his works. 

28 Verily I say unto you, There 
be some standing hete, which 
shall not taste of death, till they 
see the Son of man coming in his 
oe cimeeg 


man coming in his kingdom, 





kines ancient authorities read that Tithe Sonof man am. 


See Mark 
vill. 27; Luke ix. 18. *Gr. Petros. *Gr. petra. *Some ancient authori- 
have thee *Or,soul ' Gr. doing, 


ties read J Jesus Christ, 6Or,God mercy on 


Sug stions of the American Committee: Substitute “who” for 
pe a veces 17 and 28. Strike out references to to marg. “ Or, soul” 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the King In Zion. 
GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: He is Lord of lords, 


shall come in the glory of his 
Father with his angels; and 


which shall in no wise taste of 
death, till they see the Son of 


“Get thee behind me, Satan.” (1) Satan’s subtle approach ; (2) 

+ s quick detection; (3) Satan’s crushing rebu e.—(1) An 
apostolic tool; (2) A satanic operator ; @G) A divine Judge. 

2. ‘** Whosoever would save his life shall lose it.” (1) A po ules 
+ el (2) A disastrous failure.—(1) Life sought; (2) 


8. “If he shall gain the whole woes, and forfeit his life.” (1) The 
gain ; (2) The loss; (3) The profit. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
+ CHRIST AND HIS CHURCH. 


He loves his church (Eph. 5: re hy 29). 
He gave himself for it wel. 2: 


: 25). 
He redeemed it (Acts 20: 


se Pris 
32 Pet 18, 19). 
26, 27). 


He sanctifies it (1 Cor. 6 : ani i Bph. 5: 
He is its Head (Eph. 1: 
It is his body (Eph. 1: 28; ‘col. 1 524), 


It is his bride (Rom. 7:4; Rey. Ye 
Its safety is assured (fate, 16: is; Luke 12 : 82). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Between the last and present lessons’ Matthew and Mark 
insert accounts of further journeyings of our Lord and his 


and King of kings: and they that are with him are called, and | disciples. The miracles of healing mentioned in Matthew 15: 


chosen, and faithful.—Rev, 17 : 14. 





80, 31, took place on the east side of the lake. They were 


followed by another miraculous feeding of great multitudes 
(Matt, 15 : 32-88 ; Mark 8: 1-9). This too occurred om the 
eastern side. It is, however, in both accounts, carefully dis- 
tinguished from the previous multiplication of the loaves and 
fishes; not only by different details given, but also by subsequent 
reference to the two miracles as distinct (Matt. 16: 9, 10; 
Mark 8: 19-21). 

The next journey (or voyage) was across the lake to the 
western side, “into the borders of M ” or “ Dalmanu- 
tha” (Matt. 15; 39; Mark 8:10). The Authorized Version 
reads “ Magdala,” and confused topographical notions led to 
the assumption that this place was in Decapolis. But this 
voyage was to Galilee, and it was followed by the last public 
teaching of our Lord in that region. He at once encountered 
opposition, and speedily withdrew to the eastern side of the 
lake (Matt. 16: 14; Mark 8: 11-13). These journeyings 
were not without a sufficient reason. On the eastern side the 
little company moved toward Bethsaida Julias; and as they 
went our Lord warned his disciples against the leaven of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees (Matt. 16: 5-12; Mark 8: 14-21). 
At Bethsaida another case of gradual healing occurred (Mark 
8 : 22-26). Thence the journey was northward to Caesarea 
Philippi, near the head-waters of the Jordan, the sceneof the 
present lesson. 

The time was the summer of the year of Rome oe 
A. D. 29. 


Parallel passages: Mark 8 ; 27 to9:1; Luke 9: 18-27. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 13, 14.—Now when Jesus came into the parts of Coesarea 
Philippi, he asked his disciples, saying, Who do men say that the 
Son of man is? And they said, Some say John the Baptist ; 
some, Elijah: and others, Jeremiah, or one of the prophets: 
After the feeding of the four thousand, which took place on 
the eastern side of the sea of Galilee, whither, as stated in the 
closing verses of the last lesson, Jesus withdrew when he left 
the region to which Tyre and Sidon belonged, he crossed over 
again to the western side (Matt. 15: 39), and went to the 
borders of Magadan. This place was east of Cana and north. 
of Tiberias, on the west shore of the sea, It was in this 
region, to which Jesus had come, apparently, that he might 
find retirement and rest, that the Pharisees and Sadducees 
sought him out and approached him with the demand for a 
sign from heaven, as indicated at the beginning of the present 
chapter. Having lingered here for a time, he now goes to 
the region of Cesirea Philippi. This city received its name 
“ Ceesarea,” as a mark of honor to the emperor, from Philip 
the tetrarch, who is mentioned in Luke 3:1, and who 
was the son of Herod the Great. The added designation 
“Philippi” was given in honor of Philip himself, and as dis- 
tinguishing the place from the other Cesarea mentioned in 
the New Testament, which was a seaport town about seventy: 
miles from Jerusalem. The name thus commemorated the 
Emperor Tiberius and also this member of the Herod family. 
The situation of Cesarea Philippi was at the foot of Mount 
Hermon and at one of the sources of the river Jordan. Jesus 
did not go into the city itself, apparently, but into the “parts,” 
as Matthew says, or the “ villages,” according to Mark, which 
appertained to it as the outlying district. He was purposely 
keeping himself in the more retired regions at this time. 
His thoughts seemed to be turning, in a peculiar manner and 
measure, upon the trial and death which were before him, 
and he would not increase the present danger or hasten the 
end, The history is wonderfully interesting at this point, ‘as 
connected both with the thoughts of Jesus and with his 
experience. As he foresees the fate which awaits him at the 
hands of his enemies, he looks forward beyond it, and has the 
vision of the triumph of his kingdom, against which even 
the gates of Hades should not prevail. He has, also, the 
mysterious and marvelous experience of the transfiguration 
scene, which brought with it the renewed declaration of the 
Father’s good pleasure as resting upon him, and which thus 
bore testimony, also, of his comiug exaltation and triumph. 
But; accompanying all this thought and experience, there 
was in his mind a constant care that the movement of his life 
towards its end should be no faster than the highest interests 
of his work required. The disciples might be allowed some 
glimpses of the future, but the declarations and the visions 
were to be kept to themselves, They should tell no man that 
he was the Christ. They should tell the vision to no man 
until the Son of man should be risen from the dead.—He 
asked his disciples, saying, Who do men say that the Son of man 
is? The text which is followed here by the Revised Version 
differs from that of the Authorized Version, “ Who do men 
say that I, the Son of man, am?” Whether we adopt the 
text which inserts the “I” or not, the question is evidently 
directed to the same end, and Jesus asks the disciples as to 
the opinion of the people concerning himself, by way of 
prepatation for a similar question addressed to themselves, 
which should call forth a confession of him as the Christ. 
Luke and Mark record the question in the form, “Who dod 
men say that I am?” omitting the words “the Son of man:” 
The disciples, as Meyer says, needed at this time, and in view 





of what was before them, “a religious confession thus deeply _, 
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rooted in their convictions to enable them to confront the 
trying future.” The opinions of the people, as the disciples 
present them, varied in some degree, but all alike considered 
Jesus to be a remarkable prophet. Some regarded him, as 
Herod did in his fear connected with his crime, as John the 
Baptist who had reappeared on earth. Others considered 
him to be Elijah. They looked upon him as Elijah, who was, 
as they supposed, to appear as the forerunner of the Messiah. 
Jeremiah was regarded in the same light as Elijah, so that 
the two sections of the people here referred to alike thought 
that Jesus might probably be, not the Messiah himself, but 
his precursor. Jeremiah was, as may be seen from the second 
book of Maccabees, chapters 2 and 15, connected in the minds 
of some of the Jews with the future of their nation. Others 
still held him to be one of the prophets. Luke says: And 
others, that one of the old prophets is risen again. These 
persons, though holding a kindred view to that of those pre- 
viously mentioned, were apparently not prepared to give 
Jesus so exalted a position as that which Elijah and Jeremiah 
were thought to hold. We may see, from the words of verse 
14, when taken in connection with other passages describing 
the thoughts and feelings of others than those here alluded 
to, how the people assumed all attitudes and entertained all 
opinions respecting Jesus, from those which belonged to his 
nearest friends and disciples, even to those of his bitterest 
enemies, the men who utterly rejected -his claims and were 
ready to persecute and to crucify him. 

Verses 15-17.—He saith unto them, But who say ye that Iam? 
And Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God. And Jesus answered and said unto him, 
Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jonah: for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven: It is 
evident that the question which Jesus presents in verse 13 is 
intended to prepare the way for the one which is addressed to 
the disciples in verse 15. The end which he has in view is 
to draw from the disciples a confession, which may prepare 
the way for what he is to say to them concerning his Church 
and concerning his death and resurrection. The words which 
Peter uses in his answer undoubtedly convey the belief of the 
whole company. Peter speaks as their leader and mouth- 
piece. Alford calls attention to the fact that this confession 
is not made in the terms of the other answer; it isnot “ We 
say,” or “I say,” but “Thou art.” The form of expression 
may, perhaps, be regarded as giving a special solemnity to 
the words. They set forth the solemn and permanent con- 
fession of their discipleship.—The Christ, the Son of the living 
God: The expression “the Son of God” has been already 
found in Matthew 14 : 33, in a similar confession, but here it 
is added to the words “the Christ.” The more full expres- 
sion here used seems to declare two things,—that Jesus is the 
Messiah, and that he also has the peculiar relation to God 
which is indicated by the words “the Son of God.” The two 
terms are not precisely equivalent to each other. The disci- 
ples, no doubt, grew into a deeper apprehension of the full- 
ness of the meaning of Jesus’ divine sonship, as they moved 
forward in their life with him, and entered more fully into 
his teachings. But they did not fail to recognize in him this 
sonship, and make it a part of their Christian confession in 
these earlier-days, as they also did not in the later period. 
As his inner life manifested itself to them, they saw in him 
an exalted nature above their own, and felt that he came to 
them, not as a mere messenger, but as a son of God,—not a 
son, in the Bense in which others might be sons of God, but 
the Son of the living God, the one who came forth from God 
himself, and was in the inmost union with God himself. The 
answer which Jesus gives to Peter is in the same solemn style 
of expression as that which we find in the beginning of the 
Sermon on the Mount. It declares Peter to be happy; or 


blessed, with that blessedness which appertains to the king-. 


dom of God. Peter has been enlightened to know the truth 
of all truths, the great fact on which all blessedness of the 
inner life depends. This enlightenment comes through a 
revealing from God. The words “ flesh and blood” designate 
the human, as contrasted with the divine, source of illumina- 
tion. These words seem always, in the New Testament, to 
refer to the human nature in its weakness. Here the thought 
moves in the line of that which comes to the mind and soul. 
The revelation of the truth was not made to Peter from a 
weak human source, but from the divine source and fountain 
of truth, the Father whois in heaven. So of Christian experi- 
ence everywhere. The disciple has something in his soul’s 
life which, as he realizes its presence within him, he may 
know did not come to him from man, or man’s thinking, but 
from God, through the teaching of his Spirit—Revealed it 
unto thee: The singular pronoun is, not improbably, used here, 
because Peter is the one who answered the question. There 
is, to say the least, no necessity of supposing that Jesus means 
to refer to the revelation of this truth as having been made 
to Peter alone, and not to the rest of the apostles. The ques- 
tion of Jesus was addressed to them all. Peter answered for 
them all, as we may believe. There is no reason to doubt 
that they believed what he believed, and that the same divine 
revealing which had come to him had also come to them. 
Peter speaks, in a similar way, on behalf of the company, as 
well as for himself, in John 6 : 67-70, 

Verses 18-20.—And I also say unto thee, that thou art Peter,and 





upon this rock I will build my church ; and the gates of Hades 
shall not prevail against it. I will give unto thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall 
be bound in heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall 
be loosed in heaven. Then charged he the disciples that they 
should tell no man that he was the Christ: The interpretation of 
verse 18 has been long a matter of controversy. The ull 
discussion of it would, of course, be quite impossible within 
the limits of these brief annotations, and would perhaps be 
inappropriate even if it were possible. A few suggestions 
only can be made. 1. If the confession of Peter was made as, 
in some proper sense, representing that of the whole com- 
pany,—if Jesus’ question, “Who say ye that I am?” was 
answered by what was, in reality, a common declaration of 
their faith,—there is little reason to doubt that the words of 
Jesus, in reply, have a similar reference to the whole com- 
pany. Jesus singles out Peter, just as Peter, if we may so 
express it, singles out himself. Peter does not put himself 
forward as above, or apart from, his fellow-apostles. That 
this is the true explanation of Peter’s position and words is 
altogether probable, as indicated above. 2. The prominence 
given to Peter, so far as any such prominence is given, seems 
to be not unlike that which he appears to have, or to have 
assigned to him, in other places. He was a leader among his 
brethren, but they were, all of them, the foundation on which 
the Lord built up his Church. Peter has no other promi- 
nence than this in the history as recorded in the Acts. 3. This 
view of the matter is supported by the fact that, in Matthew 
18: 18, the same assurance and promise are given to all the 
apostles which are here given to Peter; and in John 20: 23 
the forgiveness and retaining of sins are placed by Jesus, after 
he rose from the dead, in the hands of them all. 4. There 


r seems to be nothing in the confession of Peter here which 


constitutes any such marked and striking difference between 
him and the rest of the apostles, as to make it natural to sup- 
pose that Jesus would single him out as, in a singular and 
permanent sense, the foundation of the Church. 5. The con- 
nection of the words “ Peter” and “ rock” (Greek, “ Petros” 
and “ Petra”) would seem clearly to indicate that the rock 
element in Peter was his confession. He became the rock, 
which was fitted to be the foundation, by reason of the con- 
fession of that truth which had been revealed to him by the 
Father in heaven. This was true also of the other apostles. 
The Church—the building which is built of living stones— 
was founded upon the confession and declaration of the apos- 
tolic preachers that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.—The gates of Hades shall not prevail ugainst it: The 
figure here is that of a castle. The gates of the castle repre- 
sent its strength. “Hades” (which is the word used here, 
not “hell’’) refers to the abode of the dead. The meaning 
of the words thus seems to be, either that death and destruc- 
tion will not overpower the Church, the kingdom of Christ, 
or that the power of death to hold those who constitute the 
Church will be overcome, and they will all participate in its 
triumph (comp. 1 Cor. 15: 26). As the idea of “the gates” 
seems to imply the force which resists or stands firm against 
something, rather than a force which attacks something, the 
latter of the two meanings is apparently the more probable. 
The gates of death close firmly to hold all who pass within 
them, but they are not strong enough to hold forever those 
who belong to the kingdom of God. If the other view is 
taken, the general idea of the words is that no hostile power 
shall prevail against the Church.—I will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven: The “keys” symbolize the 
power of opening and shutting, and thus of admitting to and 
excluding from the kingdom. This power was exercised by 
Peter and by the other apostles, as they went forth to preach 
the gospel. The indications of the New Testament are clearly 
that they did not have or exercise this power, except as 
subordinate to Christ, and as acting in accordance with those 
conditions of entrance into the kingdom which he established. 
They were not constituted an independent power, or clothed 
with an independent authority,—independent of himself. 
We may see the indications as to what this power was, both 
in Peter’s case and in that of the others, in the history given 
in the Bock of Acts and also in the Epistles. The words 
which follow, “ Whatsoever thou shalt bind,” etc., are referred 
by some to the remission and retaining of sins (comp. John 
20 : 23); by others, to the power of legislation in the Church; 
by others, to the determination as to what things are to be 
regarded as giving a claim to admission to the kingdom, and 
what things exclude one from it. The last view brings the 
words into the closest relation to what precedes. The thought 
of the passage seems to be that the apostles, Peter and the 
rest,—Peter as the leader of the rest,—were to exercise those 
powers in the building up of the Church which were essential 
after the departure from earth of Jesus himself. The authority 
was delegated to them as they were guided by and under the 
control of the Spirit. 

Verses 21, 22.—From that time began Jesus to show unto his 
disciples, how that he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many 
things of the elders and chief priests and scribes, and be killed, 
and the third day be raised up. And Peter took him, and began 
to rebuke him, saying, Be it far from thee, Lord: this shall never 
be unto thee: The first words of verse 21 seem to indicate that 
this time, when the confession on the part of the disciples was 





called for, and was given, was a critical point, after which 
Jesus spoke more distinctly of his death and resurrection 
than he had done before. It is stated by the evangelists in 
other places, that the disciples did not comprehend his mean- 
ing. This was due to the remoteness from their minds of any 
possibility of such an experience as that which these words 
described. They were looking, as their countrymen were, for | 
the establishment of a temporal kingdom. It may be possible 
that the words here given set forth the substance of what 
Jesus said in somewhat more plain and definite words than 
those which he used. Matthew’s language is: “Jesus began 
to show... how that he must go,” etc. Some idea of the 
possibility of a reference to Jesus’ death must have entered 
Peter’s mind, however, as we see from his answer to what 
Jesus said. The words “took him,” not improbably, mean 
“took him aside,” for the purpose of speaking to him pri- 
vately. The words “ Be it far from thee” may, perhaps, be 
better explained as in the margin, “God have mercy [pity] 
on thee,” and spare thee; God preserve thee.—This shall 
never be unto thee: An emphatic and confident expression, 
similar to, “It must not be.’ These words show how far 
Peter was as yet from the true idea of the Messiah and his 
work and mission, 

Verse 23.— But he turned, and said unto Peter, Get thee behind 
me, Satan: thou art a stumblingblock wnto me: for thou mindest 
not the things of God, but the things of men: The word “turned” 
seems here to mean “ turned away” from Peter and towards 
the other disciples (comp. Mark 8:31). The exclamation 
and words of Jesus are, apparently, directed against that 
entirely wrong view of his work and mission which the lan- 
guage of Peter manifested. The words of Peter, when the 
foundation meaning of them was reached, were in the line of 
that which was suggested in the scene of the temptation. 
The thought was in the line of an earthly and outward, not 
of a purely spiritual, kingdom. It was the mind of Satan, 
rot of God. It showed that Peter’s mind was still, in its bent 
and movement, directed, not to the things of God, but to the 
things of men. Peter did not realize it, indeed, but it wasso, 
and Jesus rejected the suggestion of the disciple to whom he 
had promised the keys of the kingdom of heaven, even as 
emphatically as he rejected the temptation and the tempter 
in the wilderness: “Get thee behind me, Satan.” 

Verses 24-26.—Then said Jesus wnto his disciples, If any man 
would come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, 
and follow me. For whosoever would save his life shall lose it: 
and whosoever shall lose his life for my sake shall find it, For 
what shall a man be profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and 
forfeit his life? or what shall a man give in exchange for his life # 
The words here spoken by Jesus follow in close connection 
after those addressed to the disciples and to Peter respecting 
his death. They serve to show the disciples that the earthly 
idea of the kingdom, the minding of the things of men, the 
thought of a temporal dominion and triumph and of places 
of honor, were not to be in the minds of his followers. They 
were to follow him, losing the life, and thus gaining it in a 
higher sense. They were to learn the great lesson which his 
going to Jerusalem to suffer many things of the elders and 
scribes, and to be killed, would teach them.— Juke up his cross: 
Standing as it does here, this expression seems to refer, pri- 
marily, to the readiness to, follow Jesus even to death. But 
the greater includes the less, and so the words extend their 
meaning over all the sphere of self-denial and cross-bearing 
in the service of Christ. The word “for” of verse 25 intro- 
duces this verse as a ground for the exhortation and bidding 
of verse 24. We find here the same thought which has been 
already met in Matthew 10: 38, 39. The seeking after what 
belongs to the earthly life as the highest and exclusive good 
of the soul, is inconsistent with the attainment of the heavenly 
life. The gaining of the lower is the losing of the higher. 
The word “life” here is used in two senses. The word “for” 
of verse 26 introduces the ground or reason of verse 25 as 
connected with verse 24. The follower of Christ is to deny 
himself, etc., in view of what is said in verse 25, because even 
if the man who would save his life should gain all that he 
could possibly desire,—the whole world,—and should, in con- 
sequence, forfeit his highest and true life, it would be no 
profit, but an unspeakable loss, to him. There is nothing 
which equals in value the true inner life which abides forever, 
—the eternal life of the kingdom of heaven. What shall a 
man give in exchange for this his life? The word “life” 
represents the idea of the original expression, as here used, 
better than “soul” of the Authorized Version. 

Verses 27, 28.—For the Son of man shall come in the glory of 
his Father with his angels ; and then shall he render unto every 
man according to his deeds, Verily I say wnto you, There be 
some of them that stand here, which shall in no wise taste of death, 
til: they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom: The word 
“for” of verse 27 is connected with the thought of “ life,” in 
the preceding sentence, as carried forward into the future. 
Nothing is of value in exchange for that life, for the time of 
recompense is coming. We have in verse 27 the same repre- 
sentation of the manifestation of the Son, at his coming, which 
we find elsewhere,—a glorious manifestation, as of the divine 
Son triumphant in his kingdom and royal power. The angels 
form his attendant train. The glory of the Father is the 
sphere within which, as we may say, the whole scene takes 
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place, The Son appears invested with the manifested glory 
of the Father. The reward at the judgment will be accord- 
ing to the “ doing,”—the action of the man, as he has desired 
and endeavored to save his earthly, lower life, or to gain his 
higher and true and heavenly life. The explanation of verse 
28 is involved in and with the question of the second coming 
as presented before us in later chapters of this Gospel, where 
it may be more appropriately discussed. It is not improbable 
that Jesus may refer here to what was connected with the 
destruction of Jerusalem, or with the early growth and tri- 
umphs of the Church, 
Yule University. 





SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 


Many members of the Christian Church profess faith in 
Jesus as Saviour and Lord, when Jesus may never have been 
revealed to them as such from above, nor their heart have ever 
been found in living contact with God himself. How can this 
be, since Jesus said to Peter that he could not profess faith in 
him if the truth had not been revealed to him by the Father 
which is in heaven? At the time when Peter thus professed 
his own and the apostles’ belief, the world which surrounded 
them did not share in it. The leaders of the people were 
openly hostile to it, and the people themselves were divided 
in their opinions. It then required at this time a personal 
faith, steadfast and living, the work of God himself, to speak 
as Peter had done. But to-day, in a certain sense, almost 


every one believes. The children are brought up in this 


thought that Jesus is the Lord. Faith, then, can very easily 
be only a matter of human transmission. If it would become 
living and beneficial, it is necessary to-day, as on the first day, 
that it be the fruit of a work carried on in the interior of the 
soul by the Holy Spirit. It is only in this way that the faith 
descends from the intellect to the conscience, from the imagi- 
nation to the heart, and that it reigns over the will. 

What an unfathomable depth is man’s heart,—a depth of 
light or of darkness! If this heart opens itself heavenward, 
and places itself under the action of the divine Spirit, it 
becomes (like the mouth of Peter in the first act of this scene) 
the interpreter of divine truth. But as soon as this same heart 


indulges itself in an egotistical thought, in a fear or in a per- 


sonal desire,‘ it can instantly become the organ of the spirit 
of untruth, the agent of the tempter. “Guard thy heart 


‘more than every other thing that thou guardest.” 


Peter believed undoubtedly, when he dissuaded Jesus from 
the path of suffering, that he spoke only in the interest of 
Jesus himself.. He was not aware that it was, in part at 
least, for his own (Peter’s) tranquillity that he thus expressed 


‘himself, because he knew instinctively that the lot of Jesus 


could not fail to become his own also. How much we can 
introduce of self-deception and of ignorance of ourselves, even 


‘into our imtercourse with the Lord! We believe that we 


pray only in view of his reign and of his work, and at the 
bottom it is our own self, our well-being, our honor, our glory, 
which preoccupies us. “ Lord, seareh me,” and make me to 
know myself. 

He who engages in the service of the Lord ought to tell 
himself that it is a voyage that he undertakes; and in order 
that he may accomplish it happily, there are three things to 
do: First, to leave his house; that is to say, to break with 
his natural self. Secondly, to burden himself with his lug- 
gage; that is to say, to take up the cross daily, the annoy- 
ances, the opprobrium, the persecutions, all the trials which 
the profession of faith will draw upon him from the world. 
Thirdly, to march; that is to say, to follow the Lord on the 
road which his example, his word, and his spirit, will point 
out to him. 

Natural life is a flower which one can care for, cultivate, 
enrich with an eye to one’s self; it is there to keep it. But 
it is at the same time to lose it; for, after it has blossomed 
a little while, it will fade away forever. But one can offer 
and yield to God this natural life, with its talents and its 
various powers. It is there to lose it, to sacrifice it. But it 
is there to gain it; for he to whom it has been thus given, 
keeps it as a sacred trust, and will give it back renewed, 
glorified, under an imperishable form. 

One denies Jesus in still another way in saying: “I know 
not the man.” One denies him every time that he is ashamed 
of that which he knows to be good, or conceals his disappro- 
bation of that which he regards as evil. A mere smile at 
hearing an improper jest which wounds the conscience, is a 
denial which deserves the rejection of the Lord at the last day. 

Neuchatel, Switzerland. 





THE DIVINE CHRIST CONFESSED, THE 
SUFFERING CHRIST DENIED. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


This lesson is embarrassing from its fullness of material. 
We can but lightly touch points on which volumes might be, 
and indeed have been, written. 

1. The first section (vs. 13-20) gives us Peter’s great con- 
fession in the name of the disciples, and Christ's great answer 
te i, The centre of this section is the eager avowal of the 





impetuous apostle, always foremost for good or evil. We note 
the preparation for it, its contents, and its results. As to the 
preparation,—our Lord is entering on a new era in his work, 
and desires to bring clearly into his followers’ consciousness 
the sum of his past self-revelation. The excitement, which 
he had checked after the first miraculous feeding, had died 
down. The fickle crowd had gone away from him, and the 
shadows of the cross were darkening. Amid the seclusion 
of the woods, fountains, and rocks of Caesarea, far away from 
distracting influences, he puts these two momentous questions. 
Following the Revised Version reading, we have a double 
contrast between the first and secund. “Men” answers to 
“ye,” and “the Son of man” to “I.” ‘The first question is as 
to the partial and conflicting opinions among the multitudes 
who had heard his name for himself from his own lips; the 
second, in its use of the “I,” hints at the fuller unveiling of the 
depths of his gracious personality, which the diseiples had 
experienced, and implies, “Surely you, who have been 
beside me, and known me so closely, have reached a deeper 
understanding.” It has a tone of the same wistfalness and 
wonder as that other question of his, “ Have I been so long 
time with you, and yet hast thou notknownme?” For their 
sakes, he seeks to draw out their partly unconscious faith, that 
had been smouldering, fed by their daily experience of his 
beauty and tenderness. Half-recognized convictions float in 
many a heart, which need but a pointed question to crystal- 
lize into master-truths, to which, henceforward, the whole 
being is subject. Great are the dangers of articulate creeds; 
but great is the power of putting our shadowy beliefs into 
plain words. “With the mouth confession is made unto 
salvation.” 

Why should this great question have been preceded by the 
other? Probably to make the disciples feel more distinctly 
the chaotic contradictions of the popular judgment, and their 
own isolation by their possession of the clearer light. He 
wishes them to see the gulf opening between them and their 
fellows, and so to bind them more closely to himself. It is 
the question the answer to which settles everything for a man. 
It has an intensely sharp point. We cannot take refuge from 
it in the general opinion. Nor does any other man’s judg- 
ment about him matter one whit to us. This Christ has a 
strange power, after eighteen hundred years, of coming to 
each of us, with the same persistent interrogation on his lips, 
And to-day, as then, all depends on the answer which we give. 
Many answer by exalted estimates of him, like these varying 
replies, which ascribed to him prophetic authority; but they 
have not understood his own name for himself, nor drunk in 
the meaning of his self-revelation, unless they can reply with 
the full-toned confession of the apostle, which sets him far 
above and apart from the highest and holiest. 

As to the contents of the confession, it includes both the 
human and the divine sides of Christ’s nature. He is the 
Messiah, but he is more than a Jew meant by that name; he 
is “the Son of the living God,” by which we cannot indeed 
suppose that Peter meant all that he afterwards learned it 
contained, or all that the church has now been taught of its 
meaning, but which, nevertheless, is not to be watered down 
as if it did not declare his unique filial relation to the Father, 
and so his divine nature. Nathanael had burst into raptu- 
rous adoration of Jesus as “the Son of God,” at the very 
beginning; and the glad confidence, which cast out the fear 
of the dim form striding across the sea, had echoed the con- 
fession. All had heard his words, “No man knoweth the 
Father but the Son ;” and we need not hesitate to interpret 
this confession as in essence and germ containing the whole 
future doctrine of our Lord’s divinity. True, the speaker 
did not know all which lay in his words) Do we? Do we 
not see here an illustration of the method of Christian prog- 
ress in doctrine, which consists not in the winning of new 
truths, but in the penetrating further into the meaning of old 
and initial truths? The conviction which made and makes a 
Christian, is this of Peter’s; and Christian growth is into, not 
away from it. 

As to the results, they are set forth in our Lord’s answer, 
which breathes of delight, and we may almost say gratitude. 
His manhood knew the thrill of satisfaction at having some 
hearts which understood, though partially, and loved even 
better than they knew. The solemn address to the apostle 
by his ancestral name, gives emphasis to the contrast between 
his natural weakness and his divine illumination and conse- 
quent privilege. The name of Peter is not here bestowed, 
but interpreted. Christ does not say “Thou shalt be,” but 
“Thou art;” and so presupposes the former conferring of the 
name. Unquestionably, the apostle is the rock on which the 
church is built. The efforts to avoid that conclusion would 
never have been heard of, but for the Roman Catholic contro- 
versy, but they are asunnecessary as unsuccessful. Is it credible 
that in the course of an address which is wholly occapied 
with conferring prerogatives on the apostle, a clause should 
come in, which is concerned about an altogether different 
subject from the “thou” of the preceding and the “thee” of 
the following clauses, and which yet should take the very 
name of the apostle, slightly modified, for that other subject ? 
We do not interpret other books in that fashion. Butit was not 
the “flesh and blood” Peter, but Peter as the recipient and 
faithful utterer of the Divine inspiration in his confession, who 





received these privileges. Therefore they are not his exclusive 
property, but belong to his faith, which grasped and confessed 
the divine-human Lord; and wherever that faith is, there are 
these gifts, which are its results. They are the “natural” 
eonsequenees of the true faith in Christ in that higher region 
where the supernatural is the natural. Peter’s grasp of 
Christ’s nature wrought upon his character, as pressure does 
upon sand, and solidified his shifting impetuosity into rock- 
like firmness. So the same faith will tend to do in any man. 
It made him the chief instrument in the establishment of 
the early church. On souls steadied and made solid by like 
faith, and only on such, can Christ build his church. Of 
course, the metaphor here regards Jesus, not as the foundation, 
as the Scripture generally does, but as the founder. The 
names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb are on the founda- 
tions of the heavenly city; and, in historical fact, the name of 
this apostle is graven on the deepest and first laid. In like 
subordinate sense, all who share that heroic faith and pro- 
claim it are used by the Master-builder in the foundations 
of his church; and Peter himself is eager to share his name 
among his brethren, when he says “ Ye also, as living stones.” 
Built on men who hold by that confession, the Church is 
immortal; and the armies who pour out of the gates of the 
pale kingdoms of the unseen world shall not be able to destroy 
it. Peter,as confessor of his Lord’s human-divine nature, 
wields the keys of the kingdom of heaven, like a steward of 
a great house; and that too was fulfilled in his apostolic activity 
in his admitting Jews at Pentecost, and Gentiles in the house 
of Cornelius. But the same power attends all who share his 
faith and avowal, for the preaching of that faith is the open- 
ing of heaven’s door to men. He receives the power of bind- 
ing and loosing, by which is not meant that of forgiving or 
retaining sins, but that of prohibiting or allowing actions, or, 
in other words, of laying down the law of Christian conduct. 
This meaning of the metaphors is made certain by the com- 
mon Jewish use of them. Despotic legislative power is not 
here committed to the apostle, but the great principle is 
taught that the morality of Christianity flows directly from 
its theology, and that whosoever, like Peter, grasps firmly the 
cardinal truth of Christ’s nature, and all which flows there- 
from, will have his insight so cleared that his judgments on 
what is permitted or forbidden to a Christian man will cor- 
respond with the decisions of heaven, in the measure of his 
hold upon the truth which underlies all religion and all 
morality, namely, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” These are gifts to Peter indeed, but only as possessor 
of that faith, and are much more truly understood as belonging 
to all who “ possess like precious faith” (as Peter says); than 
as the prerogative of any individual or class. 

2. The second section (vs. 21-23) contains the startling new 
revelation of the suffering Messiah, and the scholars’ repug- 
nance to it. The Gospel has two parts; Jesus is the Christ, 
and the Christ must suffer and enter his glory. Our Lord 
has made sure that the disciples have learned the first before 
he leads to the second. The very conviction of his dignity 
and divine nature made that second truth the more bewilder- 
ing, but still the only road to it was through the first. Verse 
21 covers an indefinite time, during which Jesus gradually 
taught his sufferings. Ordinarily we exaggerate the sudden- 
ness, and therefore the depth, of Peter’s fall, by supposing that 
it took place immediately after his confession; but the narra- 
tive discountenances the idea, and merely says that Jesus then 
“began” his new teaching. There had been veiled hints of 
it (such as John 2: 19, and Matt. 9: 15; 12: 40) but hence- 
forward it assumed prominence, and was taught without veil. 
It was no new thought to himself, forced on him by the grow- 
ing enmity of the nation. The cross always cast its shadow 
on his path. He was no enthusiast, beginning with the dream 
of winning a world to his side, and slowly and heroically 
making up his mind to die a martyr, but his purpose in being 
born was to minister and to die, a ransom for themany. We 
have nothing to do with a growing consciousness, but simply 
with an increasing clearness of utterance. Note the detailed 
accuracy of the provision, which points to Jerusalem as the 
scene, and to the rulers of the nation as the instruments, and 
to death as the climax, and to resurrection as the issue, of his 
sufferings; the clear setting forth of the divine necessity 
which, as it ruled all his life, ruled here also, and is expressed 
in that solemn “must,” and the perfectly willing acceptance 
by him of that necessity, implied in that “go,” and certified 
by many another word of his. The necessity was no external 
compulsion, driving him to an unwelcome sacrifice, but one 
imposed alike by filial obedience and by brotherly love. He 
must die because he would save. 

How vividly the scene of Peter’s rash rejection of the les- 
son is described! The apostle, full of eager love, still, as of 
old, swift to speak, and driven by anexamined impulse, lays 
his hand on Christ, and draws him a little apart, ‘while he 
“begins” to pour out words, which show that he has forgot- 
ten his confession. “Rebuke” must not be softened down 
into anything less vehement or more respectful. He knows 
better than Jesus what will happen. Perhaps his assurance 
that “this shall never be” means “ We will fight first.” But 
he ,is not allowed to finish what he began; for the Master, 
whom he loved unwisely but well, turns his back on him, as 
in horror, and shows how deeply moved he is by the terrible 
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severity of his rebuke. He repels the hint in almost the 
same words as he had used to the tempter in the wilderness, 
of whom that Peter, who had so lately been the recipient and 
proclaimer of a divine illumination, has become the mouth- 
piece. So possible is it to fall from sunny heights to doleful 
depths! So little can any divine inspiration be permanent, 
if the man turn away from it to think man’s thoughts, and 
set his affections on the things which men desire! So cer- 
tainly does minding these degrade to becoming an organ of 
Satan! The words are full of restrained emotion, which 
reveal how real a temptation Peter had flung in Christ’s path. 
The rock has become a stone of stumbling; the man Jesus 
_ shrank from the cross with a natural and innocent shrinking, 
which never made his will tremulous, but was none the less 
real; and such words from loving lips did affect him. Let 
us note, on the whole, that the complete truth about Jesus 
Christ must include these two parts,—his divine nature and 
messiahship, and his death on the cross; and that neither 
alone is the gospel, nor is he a disciple, such as Christ desires, 
who does not cleave to both with mind and heart. 

3. In verse 24, end, the law, which ruled the Master’s life, 
is extended to the servants. They recoiled from the thought 
of his having to suffer. They had to learn that they too must, 
if they would be his. First, the condition of discipleship is 
set before them as being the fellowship of his suffering. “If 
any man will” gives them the option of withdrawal. Anew 
epoch is beginning, and they will have to enlist again, and do 
it with open eyes. He will have no unwilling soldiers, nor 
any who have been beguiled into the ranks. No doubt, some 
went away, and walked no more with him. The terms of ser- 
vice are clear. Discipleship means imitation, and imitation 
means self-crucifixion. At that time they would only par- 
tially understand what taking up their cross was, but they 
would apprehend that a martyred master must needs have for 
followers men ready to be martyrs too, But the requirement 
goes much deeperthanthis. There is nodiscipleship without 
self-denial, both in the easier form of starving passions and 
desires, and in the barder of yielding up the will, and letting 
his will supplant ours. Only so can we ever come after him, 
and of such sacrifice of self the cross is the eminent example. 
We cannot think too much of it as the instrument of our 
reconciliation and forgiveness, but we may, and too often do, 
think too little of it, as the pattern of ourlives. When Jesus 
began to teach his death, he immediately presented it as his 
servant’s example. Let us not forget the fact. 

The ground of the law is next stated in verse 25. The wish 
to save life is the loss of life in the highest sense. If that 
desire guide us, then farewell to enthusiasm, courage, the 
martyr spirit, and all which makes man’s life nobler than a 
beast’s. He who is ruled mainly by the wish to keep a whole 
skin, loses the best part of what he is so anxioustokeep, In 
a wider application, regard for self as a ruling motive is 
destruction, and selfishness is suicide. On the other hand, 
lives hazarded for Christ are therein truly saved, and if they 
be not only hazarded, but actually lost, such loss is gain; and 
the same law, by which the master “must” die awd rise again, 
will work in the servant. Verse 26 urges the wisdom of such 
apparent folly, and enforces the requirement by the plain con- 
sideration that “life” is worth more than anything beside, 
and that on the two grounds, that the world itself would be of 
no use to a dead man, and that, once lost, “life” cannot be 
bought back. Therefore the dictate of the wisest prudence is 
that seemingly prodigal flinging away of the lower “life” 
which puts us in possession of the higher. Note that the appeal 
is here made to a reasonable regard to personal advantage, 
and that in the very act of urging to crucify self. So little 
did Christ think, as some people do, that the desire to save 
one’s soul is selfishness. 

Verse 27 confirms all the preceding by the solemn announce- 
ment of the coming of the Son of man as judge. Mark the 
dignity of the words. He is to come “inthe glory of the 
Father.” That ineffable and inaccessible light which rays 
forth from the Father enwraps the Son. Their glory is one. 
The waiting angels are “his”” He renders to every man 
according to his doing (his actions considered as one whole), 
Thus he claims for himself universal sway, and the power of 
accurately determining the whole moral character of every 
life, as well as that of awarding precisely graduated retribu- 
tion. They surely shall then find their lives who have fol- 
lowed him here. 

Verse 28 adds, with his solemn “verily,” a confirmation of 
this announcement of his coming to judge. The question of 
what event is referred to may best be answered by noting that 
it must be one sufficiently far off from the moment of speak- 
Ing to allow of the death of the greater number of his hearers, 
and sufficiently near to allow of the survival of some; that it 
must also be an event, after which these survivors would go 
the common road into the grave; that it is apparently dis- 
tinguished from his coming “in the glory of the Father,” and 
yet is of such a nature as to afford convincing proof of the 
establishment of his kingdom on earth, and to be, in some 
sort, a sign of that final act of judgment. All these require- 
ments (and they are all the fair inferences from the words) 
meet only in the destruction of Jerusalem, and of the national 
life of the chosen people. That was a crash of which we 
faintly realize the tremendous significance, It swept away 





the last remnant of the hope that Israel was to be the king- 
dom of the Messiah; and from out of the dust and chaos of 
that fall the Christian Church emerged, manifestly destined 
for world-wide extension. It was a “great and terrible day 
of the Lord,” and, as such, was a precursor and a prophecy of 
the day of the Lord, when he “shall come in the glory of the 
Father,” and “ render unto every man according to his deeds.” 
Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 


BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


Men have some diversity of opinion about Christ to-day, 
Not quite yet does every tongue confess him Lord. But the 
opinion of Peter, “Thou art the Christ,” being a revelation 
of the Father in heaven, and endorsed by Christ, is spread- 
ing with power over the earth. 

That great doctrine must come to every heart now as a 
revelation from heaven, for no man can say that Jesus is 
Lord but by the Holy Ghost. Blessed are those that have 
received it ! 

It is impossible to word the processes of Jesus’ mind. It steps 
from Apennine to Alp without describing intervening val- 
leys, perhaps without consciously knowing them. So, after 
blessing Peter as the possessor of the great revelation of 
Christ’s divinity, he steps to the Church, an Apennine, that 
shall be built on the foundation of that great truth; and then, 
as the church expands in his divine thought,—becomes per- 
sonal in his conception and affection, his bride, nay, his own 
body,—he steps to an Alp, what she shall do, loose nations 
from sin and bind them to heaven. O China and Japan, 
lying in the haze yonder, you are feeling the prophesied 
power of the church in being loosed from your idols and 
degrading superstitions | 

Death for lofty ends, and for principle, seemed very dif- 
ferent to Christ and to Peter. Jesus began to show this pos- 
sibility to his disciples as a privilege and a joy, Peter 
regarding it as the reverse, would prevent its accomplishment. 
In doing this he became such an ally of Satan as to be justly 
called Satan’s embodiment. ‘The reason of the different 
judgment, was that one minded the things of God; the other, 
of men. The present life determined judgment on the 
things of men; eternal life, judgment on the things of God. 

Christ had previously said, If foot, hand, eye, offend, cast 
them away for the sake of eternal life. Now he advances to 
say, Sacrifice all bodily life for spiritual ends. Men are 
always confusing values. The man with the muck-rake 
prefers raking leaves and straws to the crown of glory. 
Christ comes to reveal true values, obedience to one word 
of God being better than all the kingdoms of the world and 
the glory of them. He has so revealed them that millions 
have adopted his valuation. An early convert said, “ Nei- 
ther count I my life dear unto myself.” And later converts 
of intense vitality, by the million, say in effect— 

At cost of all I love, 
At cost of life and limb, 

I cling to God, who yet will save ; 
I will not tura from him. 

A life that imparts itself te millions without loss of tone 
or intensity must be infinite. After Christ came to such an 
experience and expression, the kingdom of heaven must 
break out within him with transfiguring power (Matt. 17). 


Off Japan. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


Who do men zay that the Son of man is? (v. 13.) That is 
a question that would have as many different answers to-day, 
as when it was first asked. Some men say that Jesus was 
simply a good and wise man; some say that he was not even 
that, but that he was partly deceived and partly a deceiver. 
Some say that Jesus was holier than any other man who ever 
lived, and that he came into the world without a sinful 
nature, but, after all, was a created man, the beginning of 
whose being was as a babe in Bethlehem. Some say that 
Jesus was merely a teacher and an example, sent into this 
world to show men how to live and how to die. Some, again, 
say that Jesus was from the beginning one with God; that 
by him all things were created, and that he came into this 
world to be a Saviour, the only Redeemer of the lost. Every- 
body whom you and I know has some idea about Jesus; about 
his nature and his work. On every side he is the theme of 
thought and conversation and writing. Books concerning 
him multiply. Never before since he first commanded atten- 
tion by the banks of the Jordan were so many persons inter- 
ested to inquire or to tell of the person and character and 
mission of Jesus, as to-day. And it is a matter of no small 
importance, what men think about Jesus, and whom they 
believe him to be,—of no small importance to them, and to 
those who would labor for their present and future welfare. 
It directly affects their character, their modes of thinking 
and acting; and on it depends the hopefulness of all efforts 
in their behalf for this life or for the eternal future. 

But who say ye that I am? (v. 15.) That is even a more 
important question to us than the first one. It matters less 





to you and to me what others think of Jesus, than what we 
think of him. If everybody else is in error on this point 
and we look at Jesus in a proper light, all is well with us 
however sad we may be over the failure of others, Andi 
everybody else holds a correct belief, and we are in error 
it is as bad for us as if there were no truth in the universe 
If you are one of a number of passengers on an ocean steamer, 
and the cry is sounded that the vessel is sinking, but that a 
staunch and commodious boat is at your service if you will 
take to it, everything for your safety depends on what you 
think of that boat. If you think there is no danger where 
you are, you will not look at the boat as really needed by you. 
If you recognize your danger, but think that the proffered 
boat is no more trustworthy than the sinking steamer, you 
will not look at the boat as worthy of your confidence. Re- 
fusing to accept the boat as both essential and sufficient, you 
will be lost with the sinking vessel, because of your opinions 
about the boat. So, if you believe that you are not a lost 
sinner, you will hot—you cannot—look to Jesus as a Saviour ; 
for there can be no Saviour if there is no danger to be saved 
from. Or, if you believe that you are lost, but that Jesus 
cannot be trusted to take you just as you are, and save you 
absolutely, you will not—you cannot—look upon him as your 
Saviour. 

Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father 
(v.17). There are a great many things which men cannot 
find out for themselves, however ingenious they are, or how- 
ever much they may study. And no man can teach that 
which he never knew. Of what use would be all the shrewd- 
ness and sagacity of a New England Yankee in enabling him 
to teach the French language, without his having heard or 
read a word of French? Suppose q boy were reared from 
infancy in some border hut, or on a lonely island, by rude 
and coarse men, without ever seeing a woman’s face, or hear- 
ing a woman’s nature described. What would he know of a 
mother’s look and a mother’s love? What would his descrip- 
tion of a true woman’s qualities and characteristics be worth 
to the world? Who could know or accurately portray the 
sensations of a soldier in battle, unless he had been under 
fire? Who could tell truly of a man’s feelings in bitterest 
bereavement if he had never had asorrow? “For who among 
men knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of the man 
which isin him? even so the things of God none knoweth, save 
the Spiritof God.” Ifyou want to know about Jesus, you must 
ask God to teach you. You can never find out all that you 
need to know concerning him by your own study, or by listen- 
ing to human teachers. If you have any doubt whether Jesus 
is all that he claimed to be, or whether your view of him is 
the correct one, go in prayer to God, and ask that the Holy 
Spirit shall make the matter clear to you, and “ when he, the 
Spirit of truth, is come, he shall guide you into all the truth.” 

Be it far from thee, Lord: this shall never be wnto thee (v. 22). 
Peter was not the last man who was disposed to take excep- 
tion to the Lord’s way of working, and who was sure there 
must be some mistake in the Lord’s plans fur his people. 
How common it is to hear a Christian speak of the trials and 
bereavements of some follower of Jesus, as if they were any- 
thing but tokens of Ged’s love according to his promise. 
“I don’t see why the Lord permits her to suffer so; for she 
is a devoted child of his.” “What can it mean? That man 
is ever so much better than I am, but how much more he 
has to try him than I have. It almost seems to me that there 
is some mistake about it.” And when you speak of a Chris- 
tian’s duty to hold everything at the call of his Master, to 
be ready to be in poverty, to be dependent, to be looked down 
upon by those who are full of this world’s goods and honors, 
and to live in sorrow and suffering, if that Master deems it 
best,-——how the natural heart rises up to say, “ Be it far from 
thee, Lord: this shall not be unto thy servants.” But when 
Peter talked that way to Jesus, Jesus “turned, and said unto 
Peter, Get thee behind me, Satan: thou art a stumbling- 
block unto me: for thou mindest not the things of God, but 
the things of men.” And we may be sure that Jesus is of 
the same mind concerning that way of feeling and talking 
to-day. 

Then said Jesus,... If any man would come after me, let him 
deny himself (v. 24). There is no such thing as following 
Jesus without self-denial; for Jesus does not lead in a path 
we should pick out for ourselves. Yet there are a great 
many persons who call themselves Christians, who start off 
in the direction which they think is the right one, and ex- 
pect Jesus to follow them, and to add his blessing to their 
undertakings. A favorite idea with them is, that first they 
must do all they can, and then they can look to the Lord to 
help them to do more. There is no following Jesus in that. 
The way to follow Jesus is by finding out which direction he 
takes, and then giving up one’s cherished plans and chief 
desires, and going after Jesus. This requires self-denial, 
constant self-denial. 

What shall a man give in exchange for his life [himself]? (v. 
26.) Well, that depends a good deal on what a man thinks 
of his life—of himself, of his personality, of his inner life 
and his ultimate being. Some men think more of their 
stomach than of their soul. Esau sold out his birthright— 


his personality—for a piece of bread and a dish of soup; and 
ever since his day men have been found who would deliber- 
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ately risk all their future on the present gratifying of their 
appetite. Every drunkard does precisely that thing, Some 
men care more for plesure; others: fém ‘thoney, others for 
power, others for fame; and they are buying and selling 
accordingly. On every sidethere are men and women who 
are offering their souls in exchange for something they value 
more, It is not an easy thing:to say just what a man will 
swap his soul for; but it is clear that a great many souls are 
in the market, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


For the difficulties in this lesson concerning Peter’s con- 
fession of Christ and Christ’s confession of Peter the teacher 
is referred to the lesson-helps elsewhere in this issue of The 
Sunday School Times. Suffice it here to call attention to the 
fact that in this lesson Peter also rebukes Christ and is rebuked 
by Christ. Let not the time either in the teachers’-meeting 
or in the class be occupied with a fruitless discussion of the 
Romish interpretation of this passage, for in that there is no 
profit, That Christ gave great power to his apostles there 
can be no question, and that among them Peter occupied the 
most prominent place is true. That they, in turn, could 
transmit this same power to their successors is false, and has 
no basis whatever in the Scriptures; and that at once settles 
the Romish claims, 

The lesson up to verse 24 applied to Peter alone. From 
that verse on, it applies to all men everywhere. When we 
had this passage seven years ago, the title was “Confession 
and Cross-bearing,”—a more appropriate title than the one 
furnished us to-day. Turning, then, to the latter and more 


practical part of the lesson, we find that it deals with cross-, 


bearing as a condition of discipleship, Let the teacher now 
ask the class whether angels, who perfectly serve God, ever 
have to bear crosses. Certainly not. There is no cross- 
bearing in heaven. When the angels came down to Bethle- 
hem’s plains to sing their song of praise, it was no cross to 
them. The angel who went into Peter’s prison to release 
him did not look upon his errand as a stern duty which felt 
like across, Why, then, must we bear a cross, if we would 
be his followers? Because of sin. Sin brings all crosses that 
exist into the world. No sin, no cross, is the rule in this and 
all worlds, An old writer has said that the cross, the upright 
beam, is like God’s will, pointing heavenward; and the 
short beam, which makes the cross, is man’s sinful will point- 
ing across God’s holy will. If this short beam coincided with 
the longer one, there would be no cross; and just in propor- 
tion as it turns from its rectangular position, the cross begins 
to disappear. This is a beautiful and truthful illustration. 
Sin leads us to do and to love those things which are contrary 
to the will of God, and to cease from our own willful ways is 
painful. But no one can be a follower of the Lord Jesus who 
is unwilling to give up his own way; and it is just this giving 
up that is the hard thing. Here is found the cross which 
every disciple has to bear, It is this which makes it so hard 
in the first place to become a Christian atall. And thissame 
evil and contrary tendency makes it hard to keep on bearing 
the cross, This is why angels find no cross anywhere,—because 
their wills never have crossed God’s will, and so they never 
have known any trial of this kind. The above may be illus- 
trated to the younger classes by the most familiar experience 
of every child who has ever clashed with its parents, For 
the child to yield is hard, and the yielding is real cross- 
bearing. In our studies we have the same experience. We 
do not, perhaps, love study, yet we coerce ourselves, and thus 
bear the student’s cross. Everywhere in life we find men 
taking up crosses for the sake of ulterior gain. Wall Street 
and Chestnut Street are full every day of worldly cross- 
bearers. In schools and colleges they abound ; for both busi- 
ness and learning say, “ Except ye take up our cross, ye cannot 
receive our crown.” It is safe to say that there is nothing in 
all this world worth having that does not involve cross- 
bearing of some kind or other. 

So it is in the Christian life. If any man wants the joys of 
discipleship and its present and future rewards, the Master 
says he must be ready to carry his cross. And this statement 
he reinforces in verses 25 and 26. Of what profit is it, he 
says, in substance, if any man, for the sake of present gain, 
refuses to take up this cross? What will it avail him if, in 
his disinclination to carry the cross, he gains even the whole 
world, and thus loses his own life? The world is of no value 
to adead man. To give his life for that which he cannot 
live to enjoy is sheer folly. “How much is he worth?” was 
asked concerning a millionaire who had just died. The 
answer was: “Just before he died he was worth millions. 
Now he is worth nothing.” I know a man who has by inces- 
sant toil earned great wealth and creeping palsy. I know 
another who has amassed a large fortune and paralysis. Were 
they wise thus to toil and mar their ability to really enjoy 
anything in this life? This is the argument of the Saviour. 
Why refuse to bear the cross of self-denial, for the sake of any 
present gain whatsoever, when the end is one so disastrous? 
Why throw away future eternal joy for the sake of temporal 
welfare and prosperity? Yes, the greatest sum in arithmetic 
that was ever propounded is found in verse 26. If you had 
& fortune of ten million dollars coming to you next year, 








would you barter it away for ten cents to-day? Would you 
not rather say, “No; let me bear and suffer, and, if need be, 
hunger, rather than sell ten million dollars for ten cents” ? 
But to throw away an eternity of reward, which will be given 
to every cross-bearer when the Son of man shall again come 
in his glory to reward his followers, is a thousand times more 
foolish than this, If we gladly bear many an earthly cross 
in order to gain an earthly crown, shall we not much rather 
bear the cross which Jesus lays on us, in order to gain our 
heavenly and eternal crown? 





A LAYMAN’S HINTS. 
BY GEORGE W. CABLE, 


We have reached it at last,—Christ’s annunciation of his 
Church. All the way from the Sermon on the Mount we 
have been moving steadily toward this goal. “Blessed are 
ye,” sounds out from Christ’s annunciation of the kingdom of 
heaven; and “Blessed art thou,” it sounds again from his 
annunciation of that kingdom’s greatest visible and earthly 
agency.... 

The kingdom of heaven is revealed; and, intensified 
into Peter’s confession and his Lord’s reply, the rock is 
bared on which the great organic human agency for the bring- 
ing in of that kingdom is to stand impregnable. 

Is this rock Peter, or Peter’s confession, or Christ’s reply? 
Why not all three? 

Certainly it is not the admission that Jesus is Jeremiah 
come again, or anything less than one who could say, “ J will 
build my church,”—not a leader and teacher, but the leader 
and teacher; not a son, but the Son, of God. If the rock is 
Peter, it must be because of his confession. So, now, what is 
the least that this confession can mean? It cannot be less 
than his active consent to the supreme leadership and king- 
ship of Jesus in the kingdom of heaven, as one bearing, by 
his nature, so close, so supreme, and so exalted a relationship 
with God, that Son, and the Son is the best name for it in 
human speech, 

But mark! Christ blessed Peter, not for the way the great 
confession came from him, but for the way the conviction got 
into him,—not as a dogma, on scholastic authority, nor even 
merely on the authority of sacred canon, to be confessed and 
maintained, it may be, with motives and methods contrary to 
the very teachings of which it is the crown; but as the recog- 
nition, by Peter’s own spirit, of the spirit of God in Jesus and 
his teachings, sanctifying Peter’s affections and his will with 
the personal conviction that the lowly Nazarene was the 
world’s king, and his methods the world’s conquest and 
salvation. 

But Christ was teaching that salvation was not only through 
him, but, secondarily, through his followers. The kingdom 
of heaven springs, grows, and bears fruit, by being lived out 
in human bodies and souls. And so Peter, thou rock-man, 
in so far as thou dost really discern and embody forth this 
great rock-truth, on and of thee and thy sort doth Christ 
forever build his Church. 

Mighty honor, awful responsibility! The world’s fate waits 
on the Church. Heaven waits with infinite patience. What 
the Church looses is loosed; what she binds, or leaves bound, 
is bound, or left bound, until she shall loose it. I see here no 
arbitrary authority, but simply the office of carrying, and the 
responsibility of not carrying, the gospel to a dying world. 
It is an awful power; but it is a service, not an authority, not 
alordship. Says Paul: “Not that we have lordship over 
your faith, but are helpers of your joy: for by faith ye stand.” 

Christ promised Peter the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 
Peter seems to have thought for a moment, as we sometimes 
do, that this meant, what neither Christ nor the Father ever 
promised to any man,—the keys of the Church. What God 
gives man is the power to earn authority, and Christ points 
out the method to the crestfallen Peter: “If any man would 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, 
and follow me.” He that would be first of all, let him be 
servant of all, It was once heretical to doubt the divine 
right of kings; but must the divine right of kings “go,” and 
the divine right of diets and seminaries stay? Is good politics 
bad religion? Had we not wasted eighteen hundred years 
trying to settle who shall hold the keys of the Church, we 
should have had a far more potent hold on the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, and have loosed a thousand bonds where 
we have loosed, here and there, one. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Where did Jesus go into a house, wishing no one to know 
it? Why? What woman came to him? What did she 
call him? What was her cry? Did Jesus have mercy on 
her? How did he try her faith? 

Show on the map the course of Jesus’ journey, or trace 
outline on the board. From the coasts of Tyre and Sidon 
he went near to the Sea of Galilee, which he had 60 often 
crossed, then to Bethsaida on the northeast shore, and after- 
wards northward near a place called Cesarea Philippi. 
Herod had made this a beautiful city; then Philip made it 
more beautiful, named it for the great emperor Cesar, and 





added his own name, making it Caesarea Philippi, because 
there was another Ceesarea on the coast of Judea. 

In the lesson to-day we have some questions Jesus asked, 
and some promises he made. He was talking to his disci- 
ples alone; and he asked them— 

Who do Men Say that I Am?—He called himself by 
the lowly name he loved best,—the Son of man. He knew 
that people talked about him, and about what he did; he 
knew that some of them called him the carpenter’s son, and 
a despised Nazarene. The disciples answered that some 
thought he was John the Baptist. What king thought so? 
What had Herod done to John the Baptist? His guilty 


.| conscience made him afraid. He, like many others, who had 


heard the preacher say Repent, and had not obeyed, feared 
that he had risen from the dead and come to remind them of 
their sins. Some people thought he was the prophet Elijah, 
who was taken to heaven in a chariot of fire, and whom they _ 
expected to return again. Others said that Jesus was one of 
the Old Testament prophets, who had returned to the world. 
Jesus again asked the question, this time more plainly. 

Who do Ye Say that I Am?—Which one of the twelve 
was always ready to speak? Peter quickly answered, “Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God!” Christ means 
the One chosen, the-anointed One, set apart for holy work. 
What did Jesus love to call himself? Peter called him “the 
Son of God,” “the Son of the living God,” the everlasting 
One, without beginning or end, and the Giver of life to men. 
Was Peter the only one of the disciples who knew that Jesus 
was the Christ? Had they all seen his power as God? 
How had they seer. his power over life? His power to for- 
give sins? His power over the sea and the storm? Cer- 
tainly the disciples, and perhaps the sailors too, knew that he 
was God, when winds and waves obeyed him; for we read 
that “they that were in the boat worshipped him, saying, 
Of a truth thou art the Son of God.” But Peter made 
the first confession that he was the Christ, the expected 
Messiah. Jesus told him he was blessed in such knowledge, 
for he had not learned it from Jesus as the Son of man, not 
alone from his daily life with him, but God the Father had 
revealed himself to him in the person of his beloved Son. 
It was faith in Christ as a Saviour which Peter confessed,— 
faith in one able to save anybody and everybody who will 
believe in him. 

Jesus’ Promise—To Peter, and through him to his dis- 
ciples, and to all who confess him as Peter did, Jesus made a 
promise. When a building or a lighthouse is to be built, 
what must be the foundation, to have it firm and strong? 
What parable did Jesus once give about the wise and the 
foolish builders? So he said to Peter, “Upon this rock I 
will build my church.” All who believe in Jesus and con- 
fess him wi.l be saved; they have the kingdom of heaven in 
their hearts, and belong to the church of Christ. Peter and 
all the apostles preached the same word that is true for you 
and‘for me: “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved.” Christ is called the rock, and all who are 
his are built on the strong rock-foundation of faith in him. 

The Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven.—Of what use is a key 
to aclosed door? Heaven is like a locked door to those who 
never heard of it, or were never taught to ask, seek, knock. 
Peter and the rest were to preach the gospel of Christ, to tell 
abroad the story of salvation through Jesus Christ, first. to 
the Jews, then to the Gentiles. Peter was of all others 
the one who first opened the door to the Gentiles; and that 
is the meaning of having the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
The disciples learned about the kingdom of heaven from 
Jesus himself. They were to teach how sin would keep men 
out of the kingdom of heaven, and how faith in Christ and 
repentance would break the chaius of sin, and make them 
free in Christ Jesus to enter the kingdom of heaven. 

The Oross.—From that time Jesus began to tell his disci- 
ples what was before him, that he must go up to Jerusalem, 
the place where sacrifices were offered; for the time was 
drawing near when the great sacrifice, the Lamb of God, 
should be slain. He said that he must suffer from the cruel 
high-priests and elders and scribes, and be killed. Peter 
could not bear to hear that. He took hold of Jesus, and 
said, “No; this shall never be.” Could Peter prevent it? 
Was he trying to, when he denied his Master to a maid- 
servant? Jesus reproved Peter; he had just called him 
blessed, and given him honor, but now he said, “Get thee be- 
hind me, Satan.” When did Jesus say those same words? 
He meant that it was Satan tempting Peter to expect to be 
a prince, and Jesus a great king, giving to others honor and 
glory on earth. 

Take up the Oross.—Jesus said the way to follow him was 
to bear sorrow and shame and self-denial with him and for 
him; to be Christ-like in meekness, in prayer, in doing 
good, 

Another Question—“ What shall a man be profited, if he 
shall gain the whole world, and forfeit his life?” Alexan- 
der the Great won so many battles, it was said he had con- 
quered the world. Was he happy? He sat down and wept 
that he had not more worlds to conquer. Will millions of 
dollars keep away death, or buy a home in heaven? Will 
money, glory, or power compare with having life forever- 
more? .Jesus asked, “What shall a man give in exchange 
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for his life?” Jesus once asked’ question of the Phari- 
sees; he asks it of us now, and the way we answer will de- 
eide our share in the kingdom of heaven, “What think ye 
of Christ ?” 

The Reward Promised.—Jesus talked. of the cross, but he 
loved to speak words of comfort and promises of grace. 
Here the lowly Son of man suffered shame und loss; but he 
will come-in the glory of his Father with his angels, and 
then he shall reward every man according to his works. 


‘Jesus knows how to measure love, faith, and service to him. 


He tells us of the cross, and often lays it upon us; he asks 
questions which try the soul; but he gives for every day 
and hour his precious promises, and tells us of the sure and 
final reward. ~~ 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


“Wuo vo Men Say?”—It would be impossible to find a 
country where rumors and speculations, particularly about 
eminent individuals, are more prevalent than they are in 
Palestine. In the absence of books, newspapers, and means 
for obtaining exact information, the people feed upon gossip 
and current'reports. They would prefer the coffee-shop to the 
eyclopedia, even if they had one. To such people truth is 
tame; the story-teller who knows how to embellish his tales 
pleases the multitude, It is very common for servants in the 
East, and for persons in the employ of others, if they wish to- 
gain their master’s favor, to go to him, and repeat some pleas- 
ant or flattering things which certain persons have said about 
him. On the other hand, if they cherish ill-will toward some 
individual, or think they can gain some selfish object by crea- 
ting ill-will between their employer and that individual, they 
will report to their master, day after day, disparaging things 
as said about him by that person. Just as likely as not the 
things reported, in the one case as in the other, were never 
uttered, but were simply invented by the servant himself. As 
a.rule, Orientals have no consciencein such matters. A noble- 
minded European or American would never notice such 
things, whether actually said or not, and the servant would 
soon tire of coming to him with them; but an Oriental listens, 
believes, and gets into trouble. Oriental indifference is mani- 
fested in many ways, but it does not extend to what people 
say of each other. One cannot read the history of Herod 
the Great without realizing how prevalent this practice was 
at that time. In consequence of it he was nearly ruined him- 
self,and he brought unnecessary. ruin upon many families and 
individuals. ; 

MASTER AND SERVANT.—Between masters and servants 
in the East, there is a certain freedom which to us is unusual, 
Christ and Peter were not related in this way, nevertheless 
their case illustrates the fact just as well. Christ uses strong 
language in addressing Peter, yet he respects and loves him, 
and commissions him to do a most important work. The 
freedom of Peter towards Christ, is illustrated over and over 
again in Oriental life to-day, When a master sp€aks of some 
misfortune, loss, or affliction that he fears may happen to him- 
self, the servant who hears it will at once spring forward 
before him, and say with great emotion, accompanied, perhaps, 
with violent gesticulations, “Master, this cannot be. It shall 
not be.” Sometimes one friend does this to another. This is 
only an emphatic, forcible, Oriental way of saying what we 
should express by remarking quietly that we hoped such or 
such a thing would not occur. 





BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D, 
- Smon BAR-JONAH AND THE RocKk.—Metaphorical use 
and application of names and their occasional and significant 
changes (see Gen. 17:5; Num. 12: 16, etc.), preferred by 
the rabbins at and after Christ’s times, not only purported 
the delineation of the character of the bearer, but frequently 
also defined his mission and future career. Once proclaimed 
by an authoritative voice, they remained in force, and were 
duly recognized by the people. The substitution of Shim’on 
Kaipha (Aramaic; Simon Peter, Greek) for Shim’on bar 
Yonah was such a change,—most significant ia its applica- 
tion and bearing. “The son of Jonah” (bar Yonah) was 
henceforth to be called Kaipha, “ Rock,” “Stone.” He who 
had sgid to Jesus, “Thou art the Messiah, the Son of the 
living God,” should in future not be known any more as “ the 
son of the dove” (bar Yonah), but as “Kaipha,” for his 
recognition of that foundation on which the new church of 
the kingdom of heaven was to be erected. The connection 
between the “dove” (yonah) and the “ rock” (kaipha) is ad- 
mirably illustrated in Midrash Rabbah, Genesis 39, in expla- 
nation of Psalm 55 : 6: “I said, Oh that I had wings 
like a dove!” Why like a dove? JR. Azaryah said, 
because, while all other birds rest on a rock when tired, the 
dove continues fluttering with one wing, and thus gives rest 
tothe other one. Shim’on ceased to be the fluttering son of 
a dove, and became a solid rock, in the moment he recognized 
the Son of the living God. In possession of this new name, 
he is a living allusion to the spiritual meaning of “rock,” as 
declared in the Midrash on Psalm 40: 2, to signify “the 
temple,” or, in this instance, the sanctuary of the kingdom 
of heaven, the keys of which, for the admission of those who 





wished to enter, were given to him. Compare Isaiah 22 : 22, 
where the Targum also has “the key of the temple.” 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





FOUNDATION STONES. 
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How WILL CHRIST RENDER 
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WHAT Is WORTH MORE ? 
THAN ONE'S 80UL? 

















THE CHRISTIAN 
CONFESSES BEFORE MEN. 
FOLLOWS H{I\ NR THROUGH SUFFERING. 
CHOOSES RATHER THAN LIFE. 
SHALL SEE IN HIS KINGDOM. 
HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS, 
*T love thy kingdom, Lord.” 
“My hope is built on nothing else.” 
“ Behold the sure foundation stone.” 
“Hallelujah! who shall part?” 
“Glorious things of thee are spoken.” 
“Zion stands by hills surrounded.” 


- “Tn Zion’s Rock abiding.” 
** None of self, and all of thee.” 

















QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What is the most vital question that each man must answer? 
(v. 13.) Point out Cesarea Philippi. To whom was Jesus 
speaking on this occasion? What reason have we for believ- 
ing that the time was near the close of the Galilean ministry ? 
To what extent were the people impressed with the truth tha: 
this Son of man was the Son of God? (v. 14.) Did they 
believe him to be the One typified by these men, or to be 
these identical persons risen from the dead? To whom does 
Jesus turn in every age of the world for a true answer respect- 
ing his nature and claims? (v. 15.) What is the force of 
“but” and “ye” in this verse? What doctrine is the foun- 
dation stone of the Christian religion? (v. 16.) 

How is it possible for flesh and blood to recognize divine 
truth? (v.17; 1 Cor. 2: 11, 12.) Who, then, is the only 
interpreter of God’s word? (2 Pet. 1: 20, 21.) What is the 
prospect of the Church’s continuance of existence in a sinful 
world? (v. 18.) What light does the Holy Spirit, by Paul, 
throw upon the interpretation of this Scripture? (Eph. 2 : 20.) 
What apostle occupied the chief place in the organization of 
the early church? (Acts 1: 15; 2: 14; 5: 3.) On what occa- 
sion was Peter promised the spiritual discernment that would 
enable him to organize the visible church according to the 
will of heaven? (vy. 19.) Give an example of the exercise 
of this discernment (Acts 5:3; 10: 34). How is the con- 
stituency of the visible church to be regulated in the present 
day? (Matt,18:17, 18.) Name the third occasion when 
Jesus uttered almost the same words as those spoken to Peter 
(John 20 : 22, 23). How, then, is the Church able to exer- 
cise such power? Why did Jesus, at this time, enjoin secrecy 
respecting his messiahship? (vs. 20, 21.) 

Into what sin did Peter immediately fall? (vs. 22,23.) Do 
our severest temptations generally come through our friends, 
or our foes? Why is it impossible for any follower of Christ to 
escape a life of self-denial? (vs. 24, 25.) Will it, or will it 
not, pay to relinquish even life itself at the call of the Lord? 
(v. 26.) When will his disciples enter into their full reward? 
(v. 27.) To whom did he first give a glimpse of his future 
kingdom? (v. 28.) 





BY EUGENE TAPPAN, 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. What is meant by confessing Christ? 
2. Who, in this lesson, confessed Christ? 3. Repeat the words 
of the confession. 4. In whose presence was the confession 
made? 5. How did Jesus, by skillful inquiry, lead up to the 
confession? 6. What was Jesus’ response to the confession ? 
7. Put in short form the reason why Peter was esteemed 
blessed. 8. Why does the double nominative “flesh and 
blood” have the singular form of verb? 9. What contrast 
between “flesh and blood” and “Father”? 10. What reason 
for using the word “Peter” in the verse about the church? 
11, Why had Jesus given Simon the name of “Peter”? 12. 
What power was promised to Peter? 13. What did Jesus 
charge his disciples? 14, What events did Jesus disclose? 
15. Of what importance to his life-work were these events? 





16, Why the word “must”? 17. Why would the disciples 
be slow to understand this prediction?) 18. With what feele 
ings did Peter chide kis Master? 19. Repeat Peter’s words 
of rebuke. 20, How was this rebuke like a temptation te 
Jesus? 21. In what-strong words did Jesus censure Peter? 
22, How was Jesus justified in/this censure? 23. By what 
different names is Peter addressed in this lesson? 24, What 
verses in this lesson were (substantially) in a late lesson in 
Matthew? 25, Repeat the verse about gain and loss, 26, 
What is said of the coming of the Son of man? 27. Jesus 
will reward every man; what is the meaning of “reward”? 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. Where was Jesus? 2. What 
was Jesus’ first question? 3. What was Jesus’ second ques- 
tion? 4, Who answered the last question? 5. What was 
the answer? 6. Repeat the golden text about confessing 
Christ before men, 





QUESTIONS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT, 
BY BENSON VAN VLIET. 


1. What is the title and golden text of our lesson? 2. In 
questioning his disciples, what did Jesus name himself? 3. 
The disciples “said, Some say that thou art— some— others— 
4, What personal question did Jesus then ask? 5. Who 
answered it, and what was the reply? 6. “And Jesus answered 
and said unto him—” 7, What called forth a rebuke from 
the Lord? 8. If any man would come after Jesus, let him 
do what? 9, What teaching did Jesus utter in the form of 
an unanswerable question? 10. What will occur when “the 
Son of man shall come in the glory of his Father with his 
angels” ? 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


A PROPOSED RECONSTRUCTION OF 
REFORMATION HISTORY.* 


The fifth volume of Janssen’s remarkable work reaches 
the beginning of the Thirty Years’ War, and thus com- 
pletes the first period of Protestantism on the Continent. 
This series of books has certainly produced the most 
marked sensation in the realm of historical research of 
the present generation. Their character, method, and 
results are such as to call forth, in their refutation as 
well as in their defense, the most learned historical 
scholarship in both the Protestant and the Roman 
Catholic camps, The first two volumes, treating more 
directly of Luther’s person and work, have been sold by. 
tens of thousands of copies. The last volume was pub- 
lished at once in an edition of twelve thousand. The 
sensational feature of the work lies in the fact that it 
attempts a reconstruction of the history of the Refor- 
mation, particularly at its starting-place, Germany, from 
the standpoint of Roman Catholicism. Formerly the 
scholars of that church were content to pass by in silence 
the heavy charges made against it by Protestant histo-+ 
rians of the Reformatiom period. It seemed to be tacitly: 
confessed that no answer could be made to these charges 
of corruption that would stand the test of honest histori- 
cal investigation. Indeed, the history of the Reformation 
had assumed the stereotype shape given it by Protestant 
scholars. The Catholics, it is true, attempted to under- 
mine Luther’s honor and good name by reviving the 
silly accusations of his hostile contemporaries; but these 
endeavors were addressed almost entirely to the thought- 
less masses, and not to the thoughtful classes. A scien- 
tific vindication of the Reformation from a Roman Catho- 
lic standpoint, and with the methods and weapons of 
modern historiography, had never been attempted before, 
except by the now venerable leader of the Old Catholics, 
the historian Déllinger of Munich. In 1846-48 he pub- 
lished three volumes on the Reformation; and, in 1851, a 
sketch of Luther, in which he endeavored, upon the basis 
of original evidence, to fasten upon Luther and his work 
the stigma of being the source of modern revolutionary 
ideas in state, church, and society. It was a historical 
sidepiece to the Symbolics of Mohler of Tiibingen, who, 
from the standpoint of biblical research, endeavored to 
undermine the fundamentals of Protestantism. Both 
attempts failed signally. 

Janssen has attempted on a grand scale to revive this 
work and this method. His conclusions are that the 
Reformation was the greatest misfortune that ever befell 
Germany and Europe; that the times just preceding 
the Reformation were not socially, religiously, and other- 
wise, times of corruption and decay, but that the period 
was an eminently flourishing one in the public and pri- 
vate life of the people, to which happy condition of 
affairs the work of the Reformers put an end. The 
Reformation was thus not a step forward, but most 
decidedly a step backward. 

In the defense of this certainly surprising hypothesis, 


*jJohannes Janssen, Geschichte des deutschen Volkes seit dem 
Ausgang des Mittelalters. Band I-V. 1880-87. Herder: Freiburg i. B, 
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Janssen claims to follow out only a purely 
objective method of historical research. 
He says it is his object:to quote dnlyedh- 
temporary authorities, ayd, as far as pos- 
sible, Protestant writers, sg as to condemn 
Protestantism out of the mouth of its own 
witnesses. He certainly does parade an 
almost extravagant number of extracts of 
the literature of the Reformation period. 
Indeed, the dangerous and deceptive 
feature of his whole so-called “ objective ” 
method, lies in the extracts he makes, 
and in the manner in which he makes 
them. As much as possible he refrains 
from expressing any opinion of his own 
as to what conclusions the extracts he 
cites warrants us to make, but leaves the 
drawing of these conclusions to “the intelli- 
gent reader.” Did thesecitations and quo- 
tations really mean what Janssen evidently 
intends that they shall convey to the minds 
of his readers, he would certainly have 
made out a bad case against the Reforma- 
tion. But he is able to give the history of 
this period a new face only by the misin- 
terpretation, misapplication, distortion, 
and abuse of his pretended proof passages 
and documentary evidences. By tearing 
them out of their connections, by mistrans- 
lating important words, by the omission 
of important parts, by giving the whole or 
a part a meaning foreign to their original 
intention, he manages to make things 
seem what they are not, and to produce a 
veritable caricature of the Reformation era. 

Protestant scholars in Germany have 
admirably succeeded in exposing the falla- 
cious character of this ultramontane his- 
toriography. Ofthe many effective answers 
given, doubtless the best are those by Lenz, 
in the “Historische Zeitschrift,” Vol. 
XXXVIL., p. 525, and by Delbriick, in the 
“Preussische Yahrbiicher,” Vol. LIILI., 
and reprinted in his ‘‘ Historische und 
Politische Aufsiitze,” 1887. 

It would certainly be a mistake to deny 
all virtue to Janssen’s history. In two 
particulars at least he has done good 
service. He has, more than ever Ranke 
did; connected the religious history of that 
period with the political and with the 
general culture of the age, and thus has 
showed the way to recognizein full all the 
factors at work in that granddrama. Then 
he has revived the study of the original 
sources of Refornigtion history,“and thus 
materially aided in applying strict histori- 
cal criticism to this period also. But 
as a remodeler of Reformation history he 
is nota success, For this he lacks too much 
the love of truth and of honest and fair 
research. He is an out-and-out partisan, 
and his subjective pre-judgment has made 
it impossible for him objectively to weigh 
historical evidences. He does not record 
history ; he manufactures it. 





The old Latin descriptive title, “con- 
cerning all things and a few other matters,” 
would certainly seem to be applicable to 
Mr. Henry T. Finck’s curious book on 
Romantic Love and Personal Beauty: their 
Development, Causal Relations, Historic 
and National Peculiarities. Not since 
Judge Holmes’s all-comprehensive work 
on The [Baconian]} Authorship of Shakes- 
peare has such a miscellany appeared ; 
its contents range from evolution to chi- 
ropody, and from cosmics to cosmetics. 
The author is clearly wrong in his much 
prized argument to prove that self-sacri- 
ficing love of the highest type is a modern 
result; and it is at times difficult to co- 
ordinate his illustrations and his argu- 
ments. Sometimes his illustrations are 
vulgar and his points whimsical. But Mr. 
Finck (musical critic of the New York 
Evening Post) usually writes seriously, on 
the basis of wide and intelligent reading, 
and marshals a great and interesting array 
of data and citation: The chief value of 
his five hundred compact pages lies in the 





fact that they are a treasure-house, in- 
cluding many gleanings from many lands 
and times; and this value is made manifest 
by the full index and table of contents. 
(8X53 inches, cloth, pp. xii, 560. London 
and New York: Macmillan and Company. 
Price, $2.00.) 


Professor J. P, Mahaffy’s treatise on The 
Principles of the Art of Conversation is not 
actually the first book of its kind, as the 
author supposes. But it is undoubtedly 
the most seriously serviceable; for the 
author does not approach his subject as 
did Captain Orlando Samuels, the author 
of The Art of Conversation, with Remarks 
on Fashion and Address (1842). Professor 
Mahaffy does not write for bumpkins or 
parvenus desirous of acquiring superficial 
“polish; ” but for men and women, of any 
age or station, who are willing to recog- 
nize the fact that talking is the most 
obvious and frequent means of communi- 
cation between mind and mind, and that 
it ought to be governed by ethical and 
artistic rules such as are applicable to 
any intellectual art. The author lays a 
little too much stress upon the obligation 
of conversation to be entertaining, and not 
quite enough upon its high ethical and in- 
structive elements; but with these excep- 
tions, his clear, methodical, and original 
little book will be found suggestive and 
profitable reading. (744 inches, cloth, 
pp. xii, 174. New York and London: 
G.P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, 75 cents.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—— 


THE CHILDREN OF ALASKA. 
BY THE REV. F. H. KASSON. 


The good people of this country ought 
to be doing more for the Indian youth of 
Alaska. Recently, Professor G. F. Wright, 
D.D., LL.D., of Oberlin, bore emphatic 
testimony, before the Congregational min- 
isters’ meeting of Boston, to the noble and 
self-sacrificing efforts of Drs. Jackson and 
Corliss, Rev. Messrs. Young and Austin 
and their wives, and Mrs, McFarland, for 
the education and conversion of the Indian 
youth at Sitka, Fort Wrangel, and other 
places, A few years ago the United States 
Army was entirely withdrawn; and the 
natives are now left to the tender mercies 
of white men, often of low morals and dis- 
solute lives. Nearly six: hundred miners 
pass the eight months’ long winter at Fort 
Wrangel, and do much to corrupt the 
Indians. Many of the latter sell their 
daughters to the white traders to lead 
lives of shame. 

It is against these terrible vices of 
drunkenness and immorality, for which 
the wicked white men are responsible, 
that the missionaries have to contend. 
Because Dr. Jackson was getting the 
Indian girls into his school, and so out 
from under the control of their wicked 
fathers, the licentious whites persecuted 
and even imprisoned him, and nearly 
broke up his school, From 185, they 
succeeded in reducing it to 35. But these 
whites, including a wicked judge, have 
been removed, and now Dr. Jackson’s 
school is rapidly building up again. Mrs. 
McFarland established a school for Indian 
girls at Fort Wrangel, which has since 
been removed to Sitka. An industrial 
school, with 68 pupils, is also in operation ; 
and the Rev. Mr. Austin is teaching 
quite a company of happy, studious Indian 
boys. Southern Alaska is now the home 
of several hundreds of the Metlakahtla 
Indians, whom their indefatigable pastor, 
Mr. Duncan, has raised from wild cannibals 
up into a civilized and God-fearing com- 
munity. All this is good; but more ought 
to be done for these poor Indians, the 





wards of our Government, whom we ought 
to civilize, educate, and Christianize. 

De. Wright gives the following as the 
creed of one of the Indians who acted as 
his guide, while he was engaged in study- 
ing the Muir glacier: “I believe that God 
is the boss of us fellers, every man all. 
God loves us fellers, every man all, I feel 
I love God and my brothers, every man 
all. I wish every feller love Jesus, every 
man all,” Not a bad creed, 

Rey. Dr. William Barrows, recently 
returned to Boston from a long trip on 
horseback through the Rocky Mountains, 
says: “I saw no liquor among the ranch- 
men, From their cabin cradles they are 
familiar with great things; they are not 
provincial, and many of them are neither 
coarse nor depraved. Indians are seldom 
seen; there are not many to be seen. 
Their ranks are wofully depleted. The 
Bannocks numbered 5,000 in 1850, now 
733; the Shoshones, 8,000 in 1853, now 
8,087.” His guide, after thirty-four years’ 
experience among them, testified that the 
“Indians were as honest, as moral, as 
trustworthy, and as friendly, as nine-tenths 
of the border whites.” Dr. Barrows, after 
eleven Western journeys, thinks the 
churches are not doing anything like 
enough for the sparse settlements on the 
frontier. All denominations are making 
the mistake of administering the Western 
work from the East. The facts in the field 
and the money in the Eastern churches 
are too far apart. Missionary boards 
ought to be compelled to take Western 
journeys, and learn, on the ground, the 
facts about the Indian, the Chinaman, the 
negro, and the pioneer. Our growth is 
wonderful, “The wheels of providence 
are in swiftest motion.” The great work 
in Christian civilization is to be wrought 
out beyond the Mississippi. 

This is most true. The buffalo is gone. 
The Indian is swiftly following in his 
track. The white men are pouring in like 
a flood. A great door is here open. Money 
should be poured out, and Christian men 
should. hasten more swiftly to plant 
churches and Sunday-schools in each of 
these multitudinous new settlements. The 
voiee of God to the American church is, 
“Arise, and enter in, and possess this great 
field.” And “that thou doest, do quickly.” 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statement of cir- 
culation will be omitted, At this season of 
the year, when so many eubscriptions expire, 
it ig impossible to state accurately, at the time 
of going to press, what number of copies will 
be required. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate és $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


A sudden change of weather will often 
bring on a cough. The irritation which 
induces coughing is quickly subdued by 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches, a simple and 
effective remedy for all throat troubles. 
Price, 25 cents per box. 











he Lesson o 


THE BLACKBOARD. 


Price, 50 cents per year; 15 cents per quarter. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, New York. 





Pocket Lessons ~¢xt.07 for the vest 


5S cents. 
Cong’! 8. S. & Publishing ade. Boston oenk Chicago. 


390 | Anas Be ome Selections. &=4 R iPubGo Gadie and L gice 








HOW SHALL | PROVIDE 


myself and wife and children a 
little sure, accessible knowledge 
of everything ; so that neither I 
nor they need ever content our- 
selves with ignorance of any- 
thing, but rather refer to a book 
and find there what we want to 
know, as we look for a word in 
the dictionary ? 

“We should like to be able 
to know a little something about 
whatever subject comes up. 


“Is there a handy book of knowl- 
edge, a book with the same relation to 
facts that a dictionary has to words? 
It has got to be easy and handy and 
quick, or I shouldn’t use it. Of course 
it can only give the outlines; make us 
intelligent, not expert. How much 
there is to know!” 

There is such a book—~a cyclopedia. 

Everybody thinks he knows what a 
cyclopedia is ;* but he doesn’t. People 
generally think it a series of learned 
treatises, over their heads. But, to be 
of any use in an average family, it has 
got to be a sort of beginner’s book, an 
easy explanation of everything. 

Such a book is the International Cy- 
clopedia.. « 

There are several cyclopedias. Some 
are better adapted to general use than 
others. The International is the latest, 
therefore of course the most correct, ex- 
plains the largest number of subjects 
(49,649), and treats very many of the 
subjects from both the English and 
American points of view. 

Although itis the most comprehensive, 
it costs less than any other of anywhere 
nearly equal rank ($3.00 a volume), 
and is sold on an easy payment plan. 
Full information by letter. 

First-rate agents wanted, not neces- 
sarily experienced. The sale is very 
ready, and has scarcely more than 
begun. We know of no equal oppor- 
tunity. Dopp, Mean, & Company, 
Publishers, 753 and 755 Broadway, 
New York. 





‘ SECURE EARLY 
Dr. GEORGE F. PENTECOST'S 


BIBLE STUDIES 


ON THE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


FOR 1888. 
POSTPAID, 50 CENTS. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


11k WILLIAM STREET, New York. 





Have you read the account of the games 
and customs of Arab children, by Dr. Henry 
W. Jessup, in the January St. NicHoias? 
Sr. NicHoLas magazine for 1888 will con- 
tain stories and sketches, pictures and poems, 
for ym and about children. Pa 

7 ideal young people’ s magazine,” says the 
Boston Journal. , 

Price, 25 cents a number, $3.00 a year. THE 
Century Co., New York. 


Over 100 illustrations, A ’ ’ 
capital book for ait the JOSiah Allen’s Wife 's 
family. Get ween & e 
it into fue BEST BOOK the author on- 
house some way. Itwill ward into literary immor- 
let the sunlight in. tality.’ *— Miss Frances E. 
PRICE, CLOTH, $2.00. <n g eae ‘ A? ooripens hae 
st laurels, and combines 
SWEET OICELY ; The ney ed of humor as 
athos ina manner wor’ 
Josiah Allens asa Politician Pf Dickens.”—N. Y. Merc’ A 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, Astor Place, N. 


8. 8. Catalogue of Library Books, 
res F Text 48 paged. and Supplies, 
ever issu Free. 
GoobENOUG Re WOGLOM 


‘assau Street, New Fork. 
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A SOUVENIR.» 


The publisher of The Sunday School Times 
has issued a collection of phototype likenesses 
which will be of interest to the readers of the 
paper. It consists of four groups bound 
together in one collection. 


Group 1.—Eprroriau SraFF: 
Rev. Dr. H. Clay Trumbull. 
The late Mr. John T. Napier. 
Professor Dr. H. V. Hilprecht. 
Mr. Patterson Du Bois. 
Mr. H. G. Talmadge. 

Group 2.—Lxsson-HetP Writers: 
Prof. Dr. Franz Delitzsch. 
Prof. Dr. William Henry Green. 
President Timothy Dwight. 
Rev. Dr. Alexander Mc mn, 
Bishop Henry W. Warren. 


Group 3.—Lxsson-HELP WRITERS: 
Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler. 
Prof. Dr. Isaac H, Hall, 
Mr. Eugene Tappan. 
“Faith timer” 
- Miss Anna T. Pearce, 


Group 4.—Recent Lesson-Hetp WRITERS: 
President Theodore D. Woolsey. 
Rev. Dr. Charles S, Robinson. 
Prof. Dr. John A. Broadus. 
Rev. Dr. Talbot W. Chambers, 
v Prof. Dr. A. C. Kendrick. 


The cover is stamped with pure gold, and 
the collection is attractively put together and 
enclosed ina neat box, 

A limited number od copies, of the Souvenir 
remaining, after supplying the special demand 
for which it was af they are offered at one 
= ar each, and will be mailed to any address 

n receipt of the price. — John D. 

Wattles, 10 01 Walnut! Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





MAGAZINES. 


BABYLAND, 50 cents a year. For the 
mother and baby together. Stories to tell, 
jingles to jingle, finger-play, pictures, The 
volume begins.in January. 

- Our Lirrtz Men anp WomEN, $10 a 
year. For beginning readers, Nobody 
knows how good itis without seeing. The 
volume begins in January. 

THE Pansy, $1. Religious teaching 
by story and picture, Pansy’s, The vol- 
ume began in November. 


Wipe AWAKE, $2.40. Library, study, 


play-house, life at home arfd abroad, com- | 


panionship of the wise and good, De- 
signed for the young, but for capable 
readers, 





Prizes of $5 to $500 are offered for con- 
tributions to WIDE AWAKE. See the 
January WIDE AWAKE. 





-D, LOTHROP COMPANY, 
32 FRANKLIN STREET, 
Boston. 





All Around the World 
Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Books 


nave proved to Se th the best in use. 

They copy per anywhere without a copying 
om witb writing. uid or any good copy 

any thousands of these books are in es, and Sokect 
sim to the following are received caily. 





MONTICELLO, MINN., Jan. 2, Nie 
Dear Sir: I have received Lag 'No. 20 co yin, 
ordered from you, and shown 'y greatly p ple wah 
it. Allto whom I have shown it have expressed sur- 
rise at its cheapness and at the perfect copies I have 
ken in it. This book is just what [ have been wear. 
ing to, long time, and is even better than you have 


nclosed find money-order for one goats letter-size 
books, at agents’ price. I have made sale of these 
without an effort, and shall want many more. 
Yours truly, W. F. Brown. 


Every secretary ofa society, lodge,or business organ- 
ization, andev ery professional or usiness man, needs 
one of these co eogytng books. Those having a press in 
their office n one of these books for home and pri- 
vate use. The warelng man finds it indispensable. 

Books are sent, paid, on rece pt of price, 

No. 10 {pose size), 7 ee 10 La ed Price, §1. -00. 
No. 20 (letter size), 10 1, 

Full directions for iy ose  ichabiil in each book. 

Very liberal discounts to agents. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL, Mfr.’s Agt., 
47 South 4th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 


BOSTON, publish "whe Atlantic ‘Month 
Andover He Revi ad Leougfellow, Whittier, 








New Biition, Jan. 1, 1888,—16 Pages of New Maps. - 


| «A Beautiful Atlas.” 


ALDEN's HOME ATLAS of the WORLD. I one large quarto vol. 11x14 Inches in 
size, con’ more handsomely engraved and colored maps, and of a better quality than ever 
Saban Suundai on. Atoaneling 26 teen dhan $1000. Alse an index of over 5000 cities, rivers, moun- 
teins, etc., throughout the world, showing exact location, Cloth binding, price, $9.00; post, 280. 


“A beautiful Atlas, It leaves nothing to be desired in the 
way of maps.”—Christian Standard, Cincinnati, O, 
“ Five dollars would be cheap for it. At two dollars it is half 
a gift."—Herald of Gospel Liberty, Dayton, O. 
“A most comprehensive and useful work, and at a price one- 
fifth of that usually charged.”—The Mail, Chicago. 


“Alden’s Home Atlas of the World is equal, if not superior, 
to atlases published heretofore for $10.”—Post, Pittsburgh. 


“Is superior in all important respects to any Atlas heretofore 
published at a less price than $10.00."—-The Guardian, Philadelphia, 

“This handsome, convenient, and attractive Atlas contains all 
the latest additions to geographical knowledge.” — Press, Albany, N. Y, 

“The volume is handsome in a appearance and so marvelously 
‘cheap that it will doubtless find an immense "——Messenger, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“A marvel of art, of information, and of price. The wonder 
is how so much and of such @ character can be sold at so low a price.”—Church 
Press, New York City. 

“Ts just the kind of atlas for which there is a real need, A 
complete one, tastil o-— handily bound, and surprisingly moderate in price.”— 
Press, Philadelphia, 

“For the excellence of its preparation and handsome binding, 
it is one of the marvels of Poppnee | or which American readersare already mu 
indebted to this publisher.”Chris: re, Chicago, 

“We have deferred. 8 a wotice of “Alden’ s Home Atlas of the 
World, but meantime have had much occasion to refer to it. We find that as a rule 
it serves us better than the older ones. It is one of the mammoth ten dollar works 
that Alden expects to make money by selling for two dollars.”—-Christian Leader, 
Boston, Mass, 

“ Besides giving a map for every country of any importance— |* 


and many of these maps are well executed and contain the latest —— data 
—every considerable town is included in an alphabetical list, with at = ad where 
situated, and the latitude and longitude.”—-Zhe Bulletin, San Francisco, 


~“Up to the present the best atlases have cost ots $25 
to $40, while $12 was the very lowest that a decent one could be obtained at, 
Now John B. Alden has published a work that for the remarkably low price of $2 is 
a fair substitute for these expensive atlases.”—Morning Herald, ester, N, 

The Literary Revolution Catalogue (84 pages) sent free on application. 
ALDEN's publications are NOT sold by book-sellers—no discounts allowed except as advertised. 
Books sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, NEW YORK: 
$98 Pearl St.; P, O, Box 1227, CHICAGO : Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Sta. 


400 Choice Recitations and Readings, 


bound tn handsome lithograph paper cover, mailed to any postpaid, for 30 cents in stamps. This book 
contains the choicest gems for ng, and we guarantee satisfaction or will refund the money. Address, 
J. 8. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 57 Rose Street, New Yor! 



























Poth — paper bought of us ‘Send 108. 10 Yor our sample book of elegant corres 
_FR Sew me atole come” y “AMERICAN wi s AL OO. Meride on 
as bright, x00 pogeal. and instruc- 
Great bin 7 Prices, YOUTH « ae 
Only Fifty | Fifty Cents a Year. 
Golden Text Designs YOUTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
FOR THE 84 Park Row, New York, N. ¥. 
ae Taa Soi Gepian aed Be SS 
100 sets for 3 mos. (1200 designs), $5.25 vend you y ferent ones 
100 * “ 1 year (4300 * ), 19.00 NIVER PUB. CO., Albany, N. Y. 


ae lots at same rates, except 

—_ lots of 5 sets or less, which 

cents for each set per quarter. 
Write for samples, 


WILLIAM H. HART, JR., 
242 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Concert Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them: 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
“AN EASTER SERVICE,” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION, 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. Less than 
100 copies at same rate, No extra charge for 
postage. One sample copy, 5 cents; five or 
more copies, 2 cents each, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
10381 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





GOLDEN TEXT SYMBOLS. 


Oa for SAMPLE SET and peice list. 
ELL, 254 Fourth Ave., N. ¥, 


BOOKS BOUGHT! BOOKS BOUGHT! 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


=. 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET. 
ifarket Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ST PUBLISHE)).—A New Juvenile Oneretia. 
THE : Fig a4 ae BOOKS. 
icy 


pe oreata ses pera met 
pty 


Published 
oe Chee! nate Breer ET Phitadoehia, Pa. 

















HE Bomse NEW-YORKER is the leading 
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7. cents. By 
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T. Y. CROWELL & CO., | GLORYS PRAISES aes 
Publishers, 13 ao Place, New York. | Sample 250, Fillmore Bros. 185 Race 8t-Oincinnati,0. 





rae chroninton stony 
qeal in the world, “Th 


400, 0,000 ee: Phita, Ladies’ Home Jour 


a nled ree OUtTIS PUR Co. Prniadeetin ae, 


This great song-book for schools, singing 
clanees, 40. contains 183 pp. of rudiments, 
om —. nee. glees. e% @ dons 08 10. 
mma x sens, $5 
J.H.Kurzenk 


MUSIC | clarses 
SIGHT 











aes urg,Pa. 

(6 ” ELCOME SONGS for Sunday-schools, 
cease RD ie om Ww Words and gollestign tor any school but $5.00 er 10 cop 100 =~ 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. ¥. noibersipavea, Sen Send loranmple coptea © canis © cea or 





GospeL Hymns N° 5: 


D. AMES MoGRANAHAN, 
BRA An OO STEBBINS, 


NOW READY. 
Will be used ty Mr. MOODY at a. 
a vBAEs HAVING BLAPGED 


throughou the @ ihn have pave ye felt tno tne ‘need seat 


work sn 
ational 


» book bee a prepared by the Toagh place | 4 
only those retained that are especial adapted for u 
in devotional services. 


Gospel Hymns No. & 


mentne 8 a greater number of new songs than any 

0 Neweetre.! volumes, together with the best of 

fhe a t Savors tes, and standard selections = sn 
on 

This Gollection contains 208 pe 

and shape as other numbers o hn “put, comme tite 

greatly ncreased in size, the prices are the same as fox 

ing single volumes, v 


Price per 100, by express, charges not prepa’d. 
Wong baitign: Paper Severs e 
my a DV ORG ....cccceeree 
weap nion Type) Board Covers. 10,0@ 
orinens mail, add cents copy to 
* Music ou two cents onto’ Word dition. 
sar Former editions pe GosPEL Hyun 
are still published. No.5 is not ex 
supersede bi but tosupplement them. 
Orders may be sent fe eaane of the publishers, of 
any book or music deale 
a BY 


BIGLOW & MAIN, |THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


76 E. Ninth St., New York.| 74 W. 4th St., Cinciunati. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago..' 10 B, 16th St. New York, 


THE MUSICAL (888. 


As the musical New YEAR heaves in sigh 
it with the “sound of Cornet” (or an: ner Thusical 
instrument, for all of which Oliver iteonm & Co. 
a the very best Instruction Books 

With the New Year, ey ee pupils y will com- 
mence to hare the Piano; to them and ir teachers 
we commend 


RICHARDSON'S NEW. METHOD 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


@ peerless book, which has held the een, for many 
years, and, un affected Lean appearance of other une 
Soubted AS excellent instructors, still sells like a new 


CHILDREN'S DIADEM svt 


and is one sof the bees of its class, The newest tbook 


Books that sell ee and all the time. 


Cc dablice cents; War Songs, 50 cents; 
™ lee ro Lert aen Mea? _ 30 cents; 
phe Sougs, new and ol ; Good 
d Songs we used to Sing, $1. 





KINKEL’S COPY BOOK (75 cts.), with the Ele 
ments and Exercises to be writtem, is a useful 
book for teachers and scholars. 


Any Book Mailed for the Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


Musical Nuggets) 








The Musical Visitor. 
ATT G REED STE RAL D 
An exceedingly valuable monthly for the use of 
choir leaders and org anists. ce, Lag ~ per haere 
Bpecial rates toclubs. Sample cop; 
The ‘mouke. of ammwer. 
La ek helper ii splendid setting of Scott's 
poouns or the Voice Societies. 7icts. 


Modern Soprano Songs. ' 
msurpassed collection of the very best s 
Fs songs by. by foreign composers. By ‘mail, #1.00 Bass 
piscine Hymne Consolidated, 
AALAND RL EL TTT NR EME 2S ITT TS 
Excelsior Edition contains all the words and naneia 


but in small type—Boards, 45cts; Cloth, S0cts. 
Scts. extra for tage. 


A Musical Calendar for 1888. 


Giving interesting chronological facts relative to 
music and musicians. Price, tictes. 


All of the above are for a 4 by Music Dealers 
gene’ 


The JOHN CHURCH €0.,Cincinnatl,0. 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


eae sTUNES 
zs CHILDREN ciunch 


lg me 


Eee Gomi Sad 


SEEQQE MA ANY PERSON CAN PLAY 
MUSIC?: 7 PLANO AND ORGAN 


y using 
castaare® iS cke nore No Sodelans 
knowledge o: 


music Citi Co tn required, Send fos 
book of ‘epmonians, iB Ez. Address SOPE 
MUSIC CO., Bo 87, NEW YORK, N. a 


NOW READY-THE 


ANTHEM 
BANNE BOOK. 


Prt PS hg tg ran and Waar car % 
rice per 
JOHN J. 'H ood. 101 1018 arch't Street, Phiiade Iphia, Pa, 


JEWELS OF YJRAISE| 


NEW S, S. MUSIC BOOK BY ASA HULL. 


‘action Guaranteed, Specimen cop poper per Cov. 25, 
HULL, 150 Nassau Stree x ew York. 
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In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con~ 


mything advertised in this paper, you 
will Yieethe 2 the publisher, as well as the advere 
poy by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 
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~ PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIM ie pebiehes weekly 
postage : 





ai the following rates, which i 
ONE COPY, $2.00 ayear. Th e price oust copy 
for any number of copies less tian five. To a new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00). 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, an@ Theo 
dents, $1.00a year. To new subscribers, 


cents). 
CLUB RATES. 

When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 

FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new, The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five, 

TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
o)d subscribers, and halt price (63 cents) for new, The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jéss than ten. 

TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jess than twenty. 

If a school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, Mage renewing, to form a larger one ata 
lower rate, it is of course free to do so. 

FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an eyelets plan, the 

aller schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate, It pro 
ides that when the entire force of teachers in an. 
achool is less than twenty, the club rate to such schoo 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(80 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
pers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 
bes of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 


‘cal Stu- 
price (30 


fall number of teachers in the school, This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be a subscriber, 
but thet the number of copies ordered must not be 
Jess than the full number of teachers. Persons who 


are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number may be sub- 
scribed for at the same time, ZJeachers belonging to the 
same house: may de as ONE in such 
a statement of the number of teachers ina For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription need not be for more than 
four copies, in ord*r to secure the low rate. 

WHO ARE “‘ NEW”’ SUBSCRIBERS? By a new sub- 
acriber is meant one who not taken the paper at 
any time during the past two years. 


@ red 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional s »riptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 

EE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade (whether it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new to r, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 
of any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
“Small School” plan (given above). When very large 
clubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled to one 
additional copy, free, for every twenty subscribed for. 

hUW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. oe roger for 
aclub will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a kage to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers, The papers for a 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one post-office, and others in the 
game school get theirs from another, the papers will 

sent accordingly, 

Different schools are not to untte In the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
= the name of the school should be mentioned in 

1e@ order, 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each sul 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


r. 

Dedibecribers asking to have the direction of a paper 

changed should be careful to name notonly the 

office to which they wish it sent, but also 

which it has been sent, All addresses ‘should include 

both county and state, 

- If a club subscription is renewed by some other 

Gon than the one who sent the previous subscri 

such person will oblige Lg Bie isher by stating that 

the club he subscribes for «8s the place of the one 

formed last year bv 
THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 

of the belief that no more judicious advertising outlay 


could be made than that securi 
are. A new subscrinee! tb entitled the hai? race 
one year - 4 
ane tne paid for ontee Wy specs ust 
me paid for, unless by s uest. e@ 
pers for a club will invariabl Pte discontinued at the 
2. 


expiration of the subseri, newals should 
erefore be made early. 
Enough copies of 7, one tssue of 
a 


the to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to ne it, will be 
sent free, upon application, 


° GREAT BRITAIN. 
dines atic te Sree, Puss Ror, 


acriptions for ‘The Sunda: hool Times (the paper to 
be sent, postpaid, direct from Phi elpbia the sub- 
scribers) at Y following rates ~ ” 
oy 
& 





to4 10 each, 
eee 864. * 
copies and upwards, 73.6a, “ 
To secure the above rates for five or more co e 


pies, th 
papers must be ordered at one time, and 

sent either singly to the individual ree, ahs 
to one address, preferred 


which: may 
the subscribers, apesd = 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


103i Walnut Street, Philad 
Rott Oe 


ox ADVERTISING RATE 


PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION, 
following discounts: 
DISCOUNTS FOR AMOUNT, 








On orders eS a ; » Sper ce, 

ba “ m0: 5 [5 & 

* ® wo. . DBD * 

- = TO... 

4 = 1000. . .3 “ 

et 2 1,500, , .3 “ 

rs - 2,000. . .w * 

Be . 2,50, . .4 “ 

3000. . .50 * 

whlca'ibecutire amount of adverdaiug doue'ip hiss 
un’ One 
in any one year will secure, oy 

DISCOUNTS FOR TIME. 

On orders for Stnsertons . > SPere 

a. . 8 oy = * ee 

* i * aes 

— oe 20 cy + 3 a 

. . 26 ee . 2 oe 

ye ~ ye _—. 

+. 52 “ 5O oe 


No advertisement of less than 5 iines ‘inserted at 
time rates on a contract for variable space, 


An advertiser may use either scale of discounts, but 
omnes equine = owe. Pm ie 

Advertisements co! ion an pearance on 
the last page, will be charged an advance of twenty 
per cent upon the regular rates. 


Address all communications about advertising to 
THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, Philadelphia. 


yes, 3 
carling - i meople and 
Ossesses Urchase blic 
Ae oe 
roperties, BO seriect. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 

Ite merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers, Your 
Grocer tet to have it on sale. Ask him for it, 
D. &. WILTBERGER, Prop., 238 N. 2d 8t., Phila., Pa, 





























’ Cu 
COBB'S | | MiciicCnad Heth 
Complexion Prevents Hands Chapping. 
SOAP. A. H. Cons, Hoston, Mass, 
Patented improved Lotta Bustle. 
Forstyle, comfort, health, and 





FOR SALE by all the 


~ Geod SENSE” 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them. 


COLGATE & co., 
gry THe OBES ARR een 


UNIVERSAL TRIPOD COAT RACK. . 


HOUSES. 































The Cheapest In the Market. 

Suitable Everywhere. 

$4.00 at retail. If dealer does not 

eep them, get up a club of 12, buy 

dozen for » and make 

$12.00 aday. Send for sample 
a circu) Box 


reulars. 
Asso) 
Mahog. Rub Finish, Solid VPotishea “Bee Trime 
UNIVE Active RIPOD | can make money. 
UNIVERSA. TRIPOD CO., Crand Rapids, Mioh. 
T WANT ACTIVE, ENERCETIC MEN 


and women all over the country to 
sell the MIssouRI 8’ 


6 ASHER. 
ee 


tp,act as my 
agent nts 
are so nume! nd convi 








in iv Laver 


argume: 
Made Cth Mele aiMeuten Taal this 
are 'e 
va liberal to be 


a Washer on two weeks’ trial, on li 
expense if not satisfactory. Agents 
write for 
argu- 
ments to u in making sales. J. rth, sole 
manfr.. St, Louis, Mo., or box 1933, New York City. 
Cen erepsicen Swale! etal to peroens Bw their own use 
wherel moAgent, Ask about Free 








AGENTS WANTED 
to canvass for Munkacsy’s great picture, 


CHRIST BEFORE PILATE. 


Evactly like the original in 20 colors. Every family 
will buy it. Liberal terms: see ads in late issues, 
Sent, postpaid, for $1.00. 4 copies, $8.00. Address, 

THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CoMPaNY, Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


A DAY in your own 
5 0 8 town selling 
Werdeten Stent hte 
FSR EN ) ery 
ly buysthem. Sample and Agents’ pri 
Mi tne snipe W assolbcShs bod ai aendcaEae 


id to li 
IBERAL SALARY Bice ear Spee %o, inte 
plan. Expenses paid to Philadelphia for pre 
rons Send at once for particulars, JOHN CG 


& CO., 1009 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OOK AGENTS WANTED.— Men and women, 

for John B. Gough's “ Platform Echoes, or Liv- 

ing Truths for Head and Heart,”—his last and best 
book, $100 to a@month. Send forcirculars. Ad- 
dress A. D. WORTHINGTON & Co., Hartford, Conn 


$5 to $10 A DAY. ssn "4,.2°202 
writes : othe Com Pe tos 0.00 a dey. Can makeit 
tthree days.” ‘Terms free. J-H. Earle, Pub. Boston 


SAMANTHA ¢ SARATOGA” 




















" Sells like hot cakes. Agents 
Price, $2.50. HUBBARD BROS., Phila. or Kansas City. 


to sell our Rubber PrintingS Sam- 
IT PAYS Ticstree, J.-M Mitten &06., Cleveland O. 














ORK. WEST PRICES, 
CHAS. L. PAGE, Chicago, lil. 
TATEN ISLAND Fancy Dyeing Estab- 
lishment. BaRRETT, NEPHE &Co., 5 &7 
John St., N. Y.; 47 N. 8th St., Phila; 43 N. Charles St. 
Balt. Dresses 


dyed and cieaned without ripp Send 
for circular and price-list. Mention this papes. 


TOOL Scroll Saws, Tool Chests, 


Machinist’sand Carpenter’s Tools, 
(Limited), 607 Market St., Philade iphia, Pa 











Palmer, Cunning ham &Co 














atninun ns ano S2Lt RANGERS 


* @ & & PHILADELPHIA RA. 
WILBUR'S 


OF HETA 


The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use, 
Requires no boiling. invaiuable for Dyspeptics 








and Children. Buy of your dealer or send {0 
Tor trial can, H. 0. WILBUR & SONS, 


““wooD’s 
GENUINE SELECTED 
SPICES. 

THOS. WOOD & 00. BOSTON. 


BA HRER’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


» absolutely pure. Costing 














ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 
BAXTER Cc. SWAN, 


MANUFACTURER 
{| CHURCH, HALL 
AND LODGE WORK 


ufacturer of the 














S. S. BANNERS P=sre:*| 


lars. 








Sunday-scheol Banners, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. Also Iron Banner Stands, 75c. 
Send for illustrated price-list. C. A. HART & co., 
133 N. 3d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘Farniture. Send for circulars, 
CHURC Stained Glass. R. GEISSLER, 
Banners. 127 W.8thSt..New York 
MAGIC 
An¢ 2 OF e 
CALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau Stes N. Ve 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete. FULL 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 
8 AND Pears for CHURCHES. 
Send for Price and Catal 
H. McSHANE a co., 
Mention this paper. Bal 





























THE VERY_BEST . 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 
Over one hundred st7les 
ler Reflecton 
Refieetor Chandviiers 
for conceivable use. Catalogues 
free. Pease state wants. 


W REFLECTOR 00. 
0 eaeingeve Ot. | 68 Lake St, 
Boston, Mass. Cc , TL 

14 South Broad St., Philade'! 


INCREASE YOUR LIGHT. 
ee oul amas Saas Mabe aoeer 
break ch’ extin like gas oe 











GAT'S-EYE J. 4c 


The Gem Cat’p Ryeis gp cated Nosense it the 
ray of or glisten seen in a cat’s eye in the 
ark. [havea ited stock only, and offer you one for 
only 44 cts,, post paid. The same in Ear Drape, Gnsies, 
p< Re Feat ove ate Seems barsleed. 
*, re . " 
H. H. TAMMEN, 935 16th St., Denver, Col, 
ae %” Makes Elegant Button- 
FAMILY heles on ordinary as 
BUTTONHOLE machines, easily applied an 
ATTACHMENT been in actual ‘use amo 
a 4a ilies for 2 years. Send 


t t stam) for kK and peseniesp tw 
wo cen sam Work & 
Tux Guise & beam Mae t 16K &t., N. ¥. 








WORTH REPEATING. 


TREASURE IN HEAVEN. 
[By John G, Saxe.) 


Every coin of earthly treasure 
We have lavished, upon earth, 
For our simple worldly pleasure, 
ny | be reckoned something worth ; 
For the spending was not losing, 
Though the purchase were but small; 
It has perished with the using : 
We have had it,—that is all! 


All the gold we leave behind us 
When we turn to dust again 
(Though our avarice may blind us), 
We have gathered quite in vain ; 
Since we neither can direct it, 
By the winds of fortune tossed, 
Nor in other worlds expect it: 
What we hoarded, we have lost, 


But each merciful oblation— 
Seed of pity wisely sown), 
What we gave in self-negation, 
We may safely call our own; 
For the treasure freely given 
Is the treasure that we hoard, 
Since the angels keep in Heaven 
What is lent unto the Lord! 








STEWARDSHIP. 
(Editorial in The Spectator on a sermon of Canon 
Liddon’s.] 

Conventional as the subject is in the 
pulpit, Dr. Liddon could hardly have 
chosen any for his eloquent sermon last 
Sunday at St. Paul’s more completely out 
of keeping with the tone and temper of 
the present day than that of the steward- 
ship of man,—the position of trust in 
which he lives, the account which he must 
render for all he does. Even the best 
elements in the modern temper ignore this 
attitude of subordination. Nothing, for 
instance, is commoner than a passion of 
pity for our less happy fellow-creatures,— 
a pity that means devotion, sacrifice, some- 
thing even like complete sel f-forgetfulness. 
But then our modern pity is imperiously 
absolute; it does not even profess to be a 
feeling, of the consequences and outcome 
of which we are to give an account, a feel- 
ing of which we are to use and economize 
the behests as we would a gift of money or 
a gift of power; on the contrary, it is a 
feeling which we are nowadays apt to 
identify absolutely with ourselves. We feel 
impatient if we cannot gratify it to the 
utmost, and regard every impediment 
placed in the way of that gratification as 
asort of monstrous and unnatural anomaly 
at which we do well to rail indignantly. 

Again, nothing can be more remarkable 
or more novel, as Dr. Liddon seems to 
have hinted in his sermon, than the de- 
precatory air with which rights of property 
are maintained, almost as if men were 
ashamed of asserting their rights; but 
why are they thus ashamed? Not in the 
least because men realize better than in 
former ages that they are as responsible to 
God for the administration of-their prop- 
erty as they are for preferring right to 
wrong, but only because they realize so 
much more vividly a certain .sense of 
shame when they compare their comfort 
with the distress of others, and feel almost 
as a man would feel who is eating a good 
dinner in the presence of hungry or starv- 
ing witnesses. It is not that they feel 
their responsibility to God more for their 
use of wealth, but that they feel far more 
keenly their invidious position as the few 
rich among the multitude of poor, and are 
restless and uneasy under the gaze of the 
myriad eyes fixed upon them, The only 
sense of stewardship which seems to have 

rown really keener of late years, is, in- 

eed, the sense of political stewardship to 
electors, and that, unfortunately, is much 
more apt to mean a sense of the necessity 
of satisfying the many masters that their 
steward has done what they in their igno- 
rance would wish him to do, than any 
sense of the necessity of satisfying a divine 
intelligence that he has done what the 
earnest desire to promote the highest good 
of the classes represented would have en- 
joined upon him. As the vision of the 
voters who are often least competent to 
judge us truly, has grown steadily in vivid- 
ness, the vision of the one Judge who 
alone can appreciate our true motives has 
grown comparatively dim. The common- 
place of a former religioug age has become 
almost a paradox now. 

Partly through the tendency of scientific 
thought to throw doubts on the super- 
natural world, partly through the encroach- 
ments of popular sympathies on the very 
limited room for deep emotion in the 
human heart, the sense of stewardship 
towards the Creator and Judge has become 
fainter and fainter, as the crowd of human 
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demands upon us has grown more and 
more clamorous. No wonder that the 
most eloquent of our preachers should 
find it as much as ever he can do to restore 
to their old solemnity of import the words 
which imply that, in all his acts, man is in 
reality a mere dispenser of the gifts of one 
who will require from him an account of 
the manner in which he has dispensed 
them. We hear so much of the rights of 
those who cannot in any true sense judge 
us 4t gll, that our sense of duty has be- 
come perverted, and we think much more 
of what the mass of men may exact from us 
under penalty of heavy social disgrace, than 
of embodying that lofty ideal which is but 
the shadow of a divine righteousness. . . . 
Socialism may, indeed, be described as 
the attempt, by the aid of elaborate in- 
stitutions, to suppress individuality in the 
name of the community, Its whole aim 
is the narrowing of the sphere over which 
individual responsibility exercises a con- 
trol; but as this can only be done in rela- 
tion to outward things, in relation to 
roperty and political rights, and cannot 
be done at-all in relation to the higher | ¢ 
ifts of mind and body, the result would 
e that the owners of these gifts, accus- 
tomed to look to external opinion and 
external law for the regulation of social 
morality, would imagine themselves a 
great deal less responsible for their use of 
all specific talents, than they were when 
every man was taught that for the use of 
all- his gifts, physical, intellectual, or 
spiritual, he was strictly responsible to an 
invisible and perfect Judge. Man is so 
much of a raged that whatever standard 
is applied to the common gifts of the 
many, is sure to be applied in a very large 
number of cases to the rarer and higher 
gifts of the few. ‘Whatever gerieral 
notions regulate the responsibility for 
property will sooner or later regulate the 
responsibility for power, eloqueiice, artis- 
tic vision, imaginative insigh as well as 
for manual skill, and every iin of specific 
adroitness; and the real question is whether 
the institution of property shall be main- 
tained in all its strictness, in order that 
all men and all classes shall have a thor- 
ough education in a stewardship which 
would in that case extend into all the 
regions of the mind, or whether, if the 
rights of property are to be more and 
more effectually invaded and encroacHied 
upor by society, the minds of those who 
are specially endowed with rare qualities 
shall be more and more released from this 
sense of individual responsibility, and 
encouraged to cherish the conceit of an 
exceptional loftiness of position. We can- 
not keep the conviction of our steward- 
ship at all unless it enters into every 
relation of life, from the highest to the 
lowest. If man does not regard himself 
as a steward in everything he does, and 
does not feel that even in the lowest of 
all spheres he is really and truly the 
steward of another, and is bound to exer- 
cise his trust under responsibility to a per- 
fect Judge, he will soon lose the sense of 
stewardshi ip altogether, and r str him- 
self, even in relation to his highest gifts, 
as practically absolved from all indiveluat 
responsibility, and as nothing better than 
a cog-wheel in a great mechanical combi- 
nation of motives, which moves only un- 
der the force of impact it transmits. 


WANAMAKER’S JANUARY PROGRAM. 


The great.January display robes the store in 
white, and the sight is neat to Niagara in winter 
covered With what the French call “water dust.” 

We do not start out to undersell everybody, but 
we mean to give larger advantages to our cusiom- 
ers this -year than ever before. 

The ple everywhere have found out long since 
that this store is never undersold. 

Py being back the goods that do Baws Soom 
eap enough or are not as as you t. 
This is the kind of carefulness 7 i = 

it our new stocks of goods are as cheap a8 many 
pre Fos that we might Sitter, you will probably pre- 

fer them. 











DRESS GOODS. 
We have an » mpexeropied story of new Dress 
oF a peen om kinds—but we shall only hint 
it now. 


FRENCH SATEENS. 
-The new ones are here. Not the highest cost, 31 
, Fi WL ‘You need not know the makers; call 
‘anamaker’s, for we control this market on 


This is the hub of the Sateen trade. You may geta 
notion !rom the fact that the 70,000 yards in store to- 
day are only one-fourth of a single order. 


GINGHAMS. 
The by ted on the counters, but we have had a 
bit o nce to know them. We will introduce 


yee: 50 cents a yard. A symposium of figure and 
Oo 


Every one of these Scotch Zephyr Gingham styles is 
exclusively Our own, ¢ whens - 
WHITE GOODS. 

White Plaid Lawn at 10c. 

Whi id Nainsook at 12}¢c. 

Cambric “ Long Cloth, ” 1236c. 

These goods are new, just open 
We stick to our “ pe 
Reductions are incidental. 
Bright, fresh merchandise at fair prices, often at 

what others term bargains, isthe plane upon which 

weare moving. We work for decades, not days. 
J AMAKER. 


“New Goods.” 





“A, MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


31 











A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. Ctay Trumpvtt, Editor of The Sunday School Times, Price, bound in cloth, with 


fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher, can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
“A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did it 
The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chteago. 
ened most valuable book. It is replete fn Just euch 
pr age te as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
plain eee. and abounds in good commo! n sense 
& most valuable acquisition in teaching the young. 
From The Examiner ana New York. 
“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasan 
and so Poroughiy introduces na! novice »* the met 
of work tha’ A been introduced by that sanctified 


common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed,” 


From The New York Observer. 

“He was indeed a model su superintenden this 
book Hist nnd he became such ; hy exhibits pnd meth- 
8, & eoaies the precise forms and exercises 
which pe w téd so ably and intelligently, and 

characteristics, the 


ing in itself such yaluable 
volume be widely useful.” 


wa oe Hartford Courant. 
volume is carefully written is p enonibont, Srect. 
ble bo lish and with a directness that engages a 
one the ¢ attention to the poses from berinning t 
ry is one that will be of great serv hy 
and is “theely from its manner and substance to secure 
wide perusal it deserves.” 


From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 


“We know not where there is a volume better worth 
reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
A didactic statement of what a su ntendent 
ought to be is = bag the exhibition of the true su- 
perintendent in his life is better... . Others 


i 





han so- 
perintendents ‘will be helped by this book. We com- 
alpine all of our readers as one worth owning and 


study’ 





From The New York Tribune. 
“ His methods ae ely des hel oa Pane 0! nal ond 
effective, minu' escri 
& valuable gu z ide to the Ragen as wellas 
yn OF sense ond devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instructi 


nad The eee og ages Boston. 

prok gught to be in every Sabbath-school li- 
wee Kg Pn some means could be devised by which 
deacons and other eomipeoe laymen in Aor" bel could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could ros fail of being es 
pecially happy and favorable to all good. 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 
“Mr, Haven was a man of activity and er in 
a By relations, but he is especially presen in his 
vale ntendent. This view makes his biogra- 
phy of of oe wl all aa Sunday-school workers, 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren.) 

“ It is not a speculative disquisition on what a Sun- 
Cor qmoe yp tt gk ought to be, but the story 
of what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually 
was, It is written in a com but warm style, and 
is rich in every page with va uable suggestion to su- 
perintendents and teachers. 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume nism, with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact, there is no person in any condition 
4 ne , Or pay community, whe — not Sealennel ro 

nce,and ground for his encou 
the ve labors and pocesses of this most faithful and effec 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


' Capital, 506 


. (Full Pad.) 322 Chestnut St. 


FFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURIT 


‘MORTGAGES % 


ba} Collects Hone r 


Rae ye BHAAR, FE JM 
pasonns |G EES iis. 


gna its own FIVE PER my epecia TEEAY. & BST AT 


ST BOND 
RTGAGES on pa Hoa! Be ase a twe pan on one= 


se INTEREST AL ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
a oCART. ER,J Lord Batetin 


fee hes ee 
~ 
‘othr, Hawatd Hoopes, Jr 

















> POINTES 


EVERY ONE SHOULD TRY THEM. 


They rece Reg eennamay for those persons 
| who write 


ad lS rae 
closed ina METAL MATCH et ee i 


} on receipt of TEN CENTS. Ask for 


i, 753 Broadway, - - 


es sent for trial, of 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
NEW YORE. 














: CE ee erences ra 30 e 

NO DUMMIES! OR rarterteny ree 
*S West-Test?? yy 
U.8.,therefore make a 


Beet of thateason, of 
YOUR MONEY RETURNED. 


TSTON | 
Pet om. DAHO 





4 gue Specials. 
7 Gar- 
cts. 


‘We want 
the ° 





39 Years’ Ex Experi 
piss 13 okie 


sc 





— oy kd te Powe ee 
ish, Aaese Sr Honeny WibTt 


COTTS FLOWERS 


% »BUL 
zine ae 
with a love 
spt hae ; ore 











- GRIN Bones Soe eae 


$5 lil Flouck 6 

HAND WAND MILL (F. ones 
gs ore made 
‘oul 


FA jars and testimonials 
sentonappl'c't'n. WILSON BROS. Easton, Pa, 


SEEDS ee 








COLE &BEO. Goodemen PRELA” I 


Bulbs and or, Our new 

Giant poreesere the largest and 
SEEDS. the world. Twenty-five 
JOHN LEWIS 2 ne per Beets, New York. 
FREE TOALLA WHITE GRAPE VINE. 








Send 10 cents for postage. etc. POINT 


ohouava 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Strengthens the intellect, builds up 
worn-out nerves, relieves all weak- 
nesses and nervousness. 


By druggists, or mail, $1. 56 W. 25th St., N.Y. 





7? 
SUCCESSORS PRESTON- KEAN Ce 
400 WASHINGTON ST CHICAGO. 


Accounts Received. 


INTEREST-BEARING CERTIFICATES OF 
DEPQSIT ISSUED. 


Bonds and other 4 to 8 Investments, ° 





= President — 
Baxaror JOHN J. INGALLS. 


6 Sw” 
@ Np wt hd 
eS or ATCHISON, KANSAS. 

rhs Offers guaranteed Farm Bonds, of 
Eastern Kansas, semi-annual interest 
coupons payable at the Chatham Nat'l 
Bank, New York; send for pamphlet to 

GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE, 

187 Broadway, New York. 

BR. mM, MANLEY, Gen’l Mgr. 


¢°* 





AKCE VEY ut omy 


Price $10 inside, and * for corner lots. 
@10 Oe Tiny ative acre tract for an orange 0 groveor truek 
. You can pay in maoenl ine I bout en bat th 
each. tore, port, bout and ba! 
house. Gt. nfe hall, ry} numbet of private 
dence. already aie i igh. rolling land. ar woken : 
rfect health, Send aud get a mup of: Florida, 
towne and railroads (enclose vee | ) —— 
ie, ye 


min all new 
‘porrcaL Lanp Co., P.O, Box 158, Jacksony 


IDA. wa 


ORIDA SEVILLE, on the high pine ridge,@ 
¢ district unexcelied for fruit and ve; 
tables, with delightful climate,is a fast-mail statio: 








on the North and South Railw ay ‘Trunk 
ee of Jacksonville and has # ¢ome 
plete s water works and sewerage, 
An excefient hotel is now oven, Lots for sale on reason- 
able te re ILLE CO., Seville, Fin, 

MASON YOUNG, President, 3% Ww all St., N. Y. 
R. H. MASON, Sec’y and Treas., Seville, Fla. 





66 FNLORIDA | Both bright and blue. Latest 
cTs.”’ and best, Illustrated, candid book, 
Invaluable to intending settlers, tourists, or investors. 


160 vings and colored plates. 50 cents, 
OM OROSEY Autbor, 99 Franklin St., New York, 


THE REALESTATE TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 1840 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Manhattan Life insurance Co., New York. 
OU HAVE LIVED AND WON, 
For Ria, of its operation address the Company, 
giving your age, 


THE CIRARD 
Life Insurance, Annuity. and Trust Co., 


2020 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


OHN D, KNOX @ € 
INV MSTMENT & BaNiiiband LOAN AGENTS, 


Negotiators of ANBAR FIRST’ MORTGAGES. 
See large ad vertisemens next week, 


MCINTOSH & MYGATT, 


Bankers - - - Denver. Colorado. 
Investment securities for non-residents. Particular 
attention given to the investment of Trust Funds. 


VIRGIN Abstr een 


ee eee 


JOSEPH CILLOTTS| 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Throucnout Te WORLD 






































mn Excellent Medicine—TARRANT'’S ae. 

ba nner mt pew | now F — safest and m 
reliable remedy for Si: yepep' ss, iuiious 
ness, Liver Com insets oar’ Gack Recom- 
mended by physicians & sold "ota overyurhare. 


NBOUNDED POPULARITY Pst ,bee" at 
by it sterling worth: Woursisen eet Gor bine 
! 
and @1. OOLRICH & CO. on label” "9 








A Thoughtful Tourist or Traveler will secure 


Rogers’ Dry Citrate Magnesia, 


An aperient that has been tested forty years. And 


those who use it recommend it. Try its vourself. 





GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION~-I878. 
oO Prices in the United States.—Paper by the 
—Sell direct from mills to the consume, 
sheets of paper and wavelepes witb prices and 
sheets to a pound, sent on recelptof IScta, 
H. H. Canres & Kakrick, $ Bea u street, B 











GLOSS 


SHOE DREStinG. 
Best for Ladies’ use. Contains Gil. Preserves 
Leather. IsEconomical. Insist upon having it. 








YES = BY BY MAIL. 
recommen: canoes ago optician Send 





ts Dig recommended by Scalists and piuaicana Sond 


end old ginases by mall, and 
new Sold Gold Speciachee * A id 2 
cal price, nm. eel 8 les, 50 cents; usual 
ice, $1.00. rtificial Eves inousted. $4.00; usual 
see, 10 00. a ZINEMAN & B , Opticians, 130 
inth Street, Philadelphia, Pe” 


BIRD MANNA %'1! BESTORE the sone 


of cage birds. Sold by druggists, 











BREEZE GRAP » Reading, Penna. 
CAP P Resp’. 7.2 Johnston's Bwesk.” “Sweet- 
BLACK ron atincan nae icra ey 








FR E it pene bay Bhp en ee bt for 
orses,! and Poultry. The best made, 
FRONEFIELD, 346 Dillwyn &t., Phila., Pa. 








ADIES, enamel your 
ranges twice’a yeur, tops 
once a week, and you have 
the finest-polished stove in 
the world. For sale by all 
grocers and stove dealers. 


THE STRONGEST GLUE IN THE WORLD 








Tested at 1620 pounds to sq.inch at New Orleans Ex 
sition, isthe poine LE PAGES LIQUIDGLU 
made only Russia Cement Co., Gloucester, Mass 
Samples mailed for 20c.(stamps). Beware of imitations 
KEEP Cedarine Piano and Furniture Polish. 
Best in the world. Made from 


cedar- 

IT Bent» Ask you r furniture dealer for it. 

nt mail for 30 cents in stam 

CORKED E M’F’G CO., Clinton, N. 
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TOO EASY. 


eanliness prevents disease. Johnnie, 
wate the best medicine for dirt? 

Bapolio! Give 
me a hard one. 


Johnnie (indignantly)}—Humph t 
‘*A disease known is half cured.” If 
your house is dirty buy a cake of 


SAPOLIO. 


It is a solid cake of Scouring Soap used 
ly all cleaning purposes except the laun- 


No. 5. (Copyright, March, 1887.) 


A larger portion than ever before of the 
readets of The Sunday School Times wish 
to preserve their papers and have them in 
convenient form for reference. The new 
styles of Binders which are now ready are 

and cheaper than any hitherto 
obtainable. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 








style of binder is bye but ea wide and | 


ea & flexible-sewed 
ith the expectation rm in many 
cases, club subscribers will glad to 
eke the Binder through the &s who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
— 
THE STyYLzs. 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
PR sy one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 


Tw 60 cents mailed, 15 
enn centseach, If ed, 


Full cloth, flexible sides, stamped. 
anne: vg 74 cents, and 10 cents additional 
ens can eee aot, 

Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 

excellent Binder, although very plain. 
oun and 10 cents additional 
yrs an bacouae sh OH 

The flexible Binder makes a handier 

volume for the reader, while the atiff 
Binder may be domewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 

Address John D, Wattles, 1031 Walnut 

Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mrs, Crafts’ roan 


De, TEACHERS OF CHILDREN, 


is per 





quarter, 








Ifso, we have ye. apane ome of the best 
ae tee y poor a. greet 


pabliher icone “Gate. 


[LIBRARY 
BOOKS ? 


a 





CAN SAVE You ener 


D. R. NIVER Pub. Co. 


Albany, N. ¥. 








$ 


[January 14, 1888. 








THE. Cerealine 
Cook-Book con- 
tains two hun- 
dred _ original 
recipes, prepared 
by a professional 
cook who was 


chief at the 
White House 
during several 


atimintstration®, and who was recommended to 


the Cerealine M’fg Co. 


by Delmonico of New 


York. His recipes were tested by a lady well- 
known as an authority in home cookery, and by 
her adapted to the resources of an ordinary 


household. 


A 


This book will be sent to any one who will mention where this 
advertisement was seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp for postage 
to the Ceezatine Mro. Co., Columbus, Ind. 

“ Cerealine Flakes” for sale by all grocers at twenty cents a package. 





Sk 
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The Lesson Calendar for 1888 is 
of the same general character as the 
one issued for 1887, but is far more 
beautiful. It is arranged to hang 
in the scholar’s room, and it gi 
the full text of the lesson and also 
the golden text for each Sunday. 
All the lessons of the year are thus 

iven in the one calendar. The 

— < not together in a 
, but. han an ingenious wire 
aoviee When - cag 
by, the leaf for that week is turned 
n the wire hanger, and takes its 
place back of the other leaves, It 


2 I@Ssso fs the prettiest thing published in 
L@ajérvar the line of the Sunday-school les- 


Each calendar, this year, will be 
carried in the mails without injury. 
iota are taken, twélve cents each. 


sons, and scarcely snyming. could 

be more hel 
ed in a box, and can be 
(oa, Nagi eta, when five or more 


‘Can be had of booksellers or from the 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





WHY RUN. THIS 316 SUIT? 


The price is popular; its durability is known to us 
» The wool is choice; it’s woven strong, and so the clo 


man, with no weak spots. 


Because it turns into a long and steadfast friend eve 


It’s in dark mixtures: serviceable for business; accepta le on better occasions. . 
Send for samples. They'll partly show how ‘good it is. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
OAK HALL, S.E. Cor. Sixth and Market ee ,PHILADELETUA. 


years on years of trial. 
te wears like a well-knit 


man who wears one. 








LITTLE FOLKS’ PAPER. 


04 Beautitul COLORED Pictures a Year. 

Print in An ny teacher of an infant class 

sending us their name, and number 

: in class, can have this p r for one 
Suan eir scholars 


sample copies to ali upon 
application, Address, 
LITTLE FO 


FOLKS’ PAPER, Albany, N. ¥. 


SCHOOL NEW OR WORN 


Send eye A ie, Voge «3 one date 











BOOKS ae 
WANTED  Scissring:tonse, 





BUSHNELL'S PORTABLE LE LETTER-COPYING BOOK 


Is a Copying Book and combined. It 7 4 
porzect ‘copies — ordinary aoe he Price, $1 by 
Agents wanted in every town. Blot ae for 
escriptive clr reular. A. ne tok tae eta 
47 So} rth Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


UND AT Scmen LIBRARIANS uid 
send to P. F. Van Everen, 116 Nassau St., 
for free samples of his library numbers, 











rhe On 8S. 8S. Lessons. Help 


THE ILLUSTRATOR. ful, interesting, practiea 


Mettorials, expository notes, primary t ings, wha 
os do? — thoughts, piaen text n fext itustrations 


questions TB v= a year. Td Garvow. Misael Binneapolis, tien 


Sz? 10 cents for our Art Catal an pias 
the set of —— called CH RE © IN ART. 
and a list of 10,000 photographs of works of art and 
anak . e we published | by us. SOULE PHOTO. 


aenecen St., Beste 
ear "The ne Bnday Se Schoo! Ti ~ Ne 


SS aan PRESS §%. Circular size, & 


yg ee 
















y, printed directions, 


ras, a tole. 


Bay RCo Mariden, Ch 








d and forated. Also the per 
eee tant con be be adjusted so that it 


PERFECT FITTING TT 

White. Dress HIR MAIL 

Post: why 4 unlaundried, a. laundried 

Cal efree. THE DEN SHIRT F. ACTORE, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


147—149 North 8th St., 
Tore bad patter 


bu: purchase of J. & J. 
ARP. ET 809 Chestnut St., Phila- 


delphia, in ane te to TR. pe ‘value for their 
money. They retail Carpets of thelr own make, 
which are reliable in every way. 


JAMES McGREERY & CO., 
Importers: and. Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh St., New York. 














“== | ORGANS 2s: 


fees 


of for Six ears and cent 


ara ad) ati 

onan z= U.LUSTRATED caves FREE | } 
aun a, WIL! 

Dave cats ro 8 Fee eae WASMINGTON. hla 


MASON ORGANG 5 Ee ae teen 
HAMLIN PIANO SentPomcchicr 
CHURCH |B0o%.2 














Boston, 


ive Circulars, which 
saan Bee cn cooteiie. Pe 


WEDDING: 
INVITATIONS 








Samples y yds address. Fin- 
est work & ma 


guaranteed. 
SAM'L WARD ( C0. (Paes), 
Boston, Mass, 





178 to 184 Devonshire St. 








ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 


WORTH DOING. 
rite the Hartman Steel Co., Limited, Beaver Fal 
Pa. forillusteated circularsoftheHartman Tentavea! 
ire Door Mat and their Patent Steel Picket Feuce. 
gaa ss © CHET tor som: Cee en 
Ssaeseenatiiens ent: ein iesetmemetinaen es 











ook Pants Co., 1s Summer St, Boston Sunes 





EDUCATIONAL. 
ON TEACHERS’ eqener, 18 Astor 
Place, New York City. W.D. Kann Secretary. 
. for 
Misr esne Ladies, as Miesus hestnst St, Phitadelpuin, op 
ABRDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 
AEE ees 




















MT, BEACON ACADEMY 


FISHKILL-ON-HUDSO , N.Y. 

Select Home School. 
FRED | 

4 pa 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


- DR. WORDEN, 
¢ Street, 










EUROPE {i™ SEASON. 


13,000 MILES, 96 DAYS 


of Lie ong | Capitals bights, and See the wena 


travel cok 
PABTY 
with greatest 





teneer ‘Fullest en ae ae Aoont and nd pront, 
‘and intelli 


roars of: of 96 Sas Attn ates days. 








Jorvis-Conkli 
J GAGE JUST (OMPANY. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
EsTABLISHED, 1876, INCORPORATED, 1886, 
EasTERN OFFICES: 


239 Broadway, New 
144 South Fourth 8t., Yohtindty pn Pa. 
27 Custom House 8t., Providence, R. I. 
Paid up Capitall......,............-.:.1,000,000.00 
Stockholders’ Liabliity ce Loooeseces 
Surplus =< ++~ haeoamaemmnabenramane 100, 000.00 
Guaranty Fund.................82,100,000.00 


Offer 6 and 7 cent. Guaranteed Real 
Estate First Mortgages. 


6 cent nonad lit toate first 
Bann roved real estate held in 
trust by The Mercantile Trust Trust Co. of New 


City, State, County and School 


Also acts as Trustee and Guardian. 
The demand for capital in a new eokatty 
and money commands 

safe rate of interest 


ye 


cipal itself secure? 
terest teem ro than can 
ether equally good se- 


Are the securities perfectly 
— times of financial depres- 
om 





PB gon on yocthnn of pany 7 Teenaly mat that 

pa! ay vide: ake gg on "nee hag hold 

Phy mortgages placed, are the 

a a scourities. For many 

the leadin wings Banks in the 

ie England oe ge Middle States, = 
Insurance m panies 


jy ave invested in these cleititen 
Their annual statements, covering long 
periods, show that they suffer less loss 
and get a greater average profit than 
from any other class of investments they 
make. 

We have the testimony of trustees, guar- 
_— and private individuals to the same 


will you visit our Eastern offices or write 
to us about investing your capital? A 
descriptive pamphlet free on application. 








This Label Is on the Best Albhon Made. 
RIBBONS BY THE POUND. 


New lot manufacturers’ short ends, pnts to fie ripbo lenge 
all widths and Ranga good ¢ 
po eye for various k of fancy var My n packages 
of 4 and 3 — by at 98.00 ee 
not sai 


extra. ee 
GILCHRIST 647 Winter St a 








The Sunday School Times lesende totaal eniy tverteatennte Det lesen 


os 


Should, however, advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently insqted, 
SE CN Sey money that they lose thereby. 








